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Foreword to the Series 


The Islamic Translation Series: Philosophy, Theology, and Mysticism 
(hereafter ITS) is designed not only to further scholarship in Islamic 
studies but, by encouraging the translation of Islamic texts into the 
technical language of contemporary Western scholarship, to assist in the 
integration of Islamic studies into Western academia and to promote 
global perspectives in the disciplines to which it is devoted. If this goal 1s 
achieved, it will not be for the first time: Historians well know that, dur- 
ing the so-called Middle Ages, a portion of the philosophical, scientific, 
and mathematical wealth of the Islamic tradition entered into and greatly 
enriched the West. Even Christian theology was affected, as is brilliantly 
evidenced in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas and other scholastics. 

Manuscripts submitted to ITS for consideration are, of course, evalu- 
ated without regard to the religious, methodological, or political prefer- 
ences of the translators or to their gender or national origins. The translator 
of each text, not the editors of the series nor the members of the advisory 
board, is solely responsible for the volume in question. 

On behalf of Daniel C. Peterson, the managing editor, and members 
of the advisory board, I wish to express deep appreciation to the cospon- 
soring institutions for their gracious support of this project. Special 
thanks are due to the Center for the Preservation of Ancient Religious 
Texts of Brigham Young University and to the Institute of Global Cul- 
tural Studies of Binghamton University and its director, Ali A. Mazrui. 


—PARVIZ MOREWEDGE 
Editor-in-Chief 
Binghamton, New York 
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* * * 


Brigham Young University and its Center for the Preservation of Ancient 
Religious Texts are pleased to sponsor and publish the Islamic Translation 
Series: Philosophy, Theology, and Mysticism (ITS). We wish to express our 
appreciation to the editor-in-chief of ITS, Parviz Morewedge, for joining 
us in this important project. We are especially grateful to James L. and 
Beverley Sorenson of Salt Lake City for their generous support, which 
made ITS possible, and to the Ashton Family Foundation of Orem, Utah, 
which kindly provided additional funding so that we might continue. 

Islamic civilization represents nearly fourteen centuries of intense 
intellectual activity, and believers in Islam number in the hundreds of 
millions. The texts that will appear in the ITS are among the treasures 
of this great culture. But they are more than that. They are properly the 
inheritance of all the peoples of the world. As an institution of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Brigham Young University 
is honored to assist in making these texts available to many for the first 
time. In doing so, we hope to serve our fellow human beings, of all creeds 
and cultures. We also follow the admonition of our own tradition, to 
"seek . . . out of the best books words of wisdom,” believing, indeed, that 
"the glory of God is intelligence." 


—DANIEL C. PETERSON 
Managing Editor 
Brigham Young University 


Foreword 


Al-Ghazali needs no introduction to those familiar with Islamic studies; 
and for those not familiar, David Buchman has summarized the scholarly 
research in the introduction to his translation. Perhaps I can say something 
useful about the importance of The Niche of Lights (Mishkat al-anwar) in 
the development of Islamic “theology” in the broadest sense of the term. 

If we look at Islamic teachings as addressing three basic domains of 
human experience—doing, knowing, and being; or practice, doctrine, 
and realization; or islam, imán, and ihsan—then Süfism focuses specif- 
ically on the last, employing the first and the second, however, as its pri- 
mary means to achieve this focus. The great authorities who spoke for 
Süfism were thoroughly learned in all three domains, while authorities 
in other domains tended to limit themselves to their own expertise. The 
jurists, qua jurists, claimed to be experts only in proper activity, while the 
authorities of kalām investigated correct understanding of the articles of 
faith. Al-Ghazali, among others, was interested in all three domains of 
learning and wrote specialized treatises in the first two as well as works 
that integrated all three. His great Ihya’ *ulüm al-din is a grand example 
of a work that harmonizes these three modes of participating in the 
Islamic revelation. Perhaps his greatest contribution here was to make it - 
indisputable among the ‘u/ama’ that the third and innermost domain, 
ihsan, is an inherent and essential part of Islam. If we call this third 
domain of Islamic learning *Süfism," we will be following the example of 
many Süfi authorities; but, given the fact that the word Süfism means 
different things to different people, it is perhaps best not to waste too 
much time disputing with those who want to say that "al-Ghazali was not 
a Süfi" or that *Süfism has nothing to do with Islam." 

Early texts that deal with Islam's third dimension tend to focus on 
the human qualities that need to be achieved if one is to gain proximity — 
to God. These qualities, sometimes called the “stations” (magamat) on 
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the path to God, usually impinge directly on morality and ethics; but the 
discussions do not have a moralistic tone. What such works address has 
rightly been called “spiritual psychology,” and it involves describing the 
perfections of the human soul and the means to achieve these perfec- 
tions through one's interactions with God and other human beings. 

The earliest works on what might be called Safi “doctrine,” such as 
al-Kalabadhi’s al-Ta ‘arruf li madhhab al-tasawwuf (translated by Arberry 
as The Doctrine of the Süfis), are informed by arguments that fit well into 
the context of kalam. The approach is one of providing rational interpre- 
tations of Qur^anic verses in the manner of the theologians, but in this 
case the authors are attempting to prove that the practices and "stations" 
of the Süfis are fully Islamic. Such works are very different in standpoint 
from those of Ibn al-Arabi, who marks the full flowering of the theoretical 
exposition of Süfi teachings and who addresses in extraordinary detail 
all the implications of the Qur^anic teachings for the three domains of 
Islamic learning. From his time onward, many Süfi authors devote most 
of their attention to explicating the articles of faith, which are the same 
basic topics studied by the theologians and the philosophers— God, the 
angels, the books, the prophets, the last day, and the “measuring out” 
(qadar), both the good of it and the evil of it. What differentiated Sufi 
writings from those of the philosophers and theologians was the point of 
view and the epistemological premises. 

The Süfis strove to achieve perfect ihsan, which involved, according 
to the Prophet's definition, *worshipping God as if you see Him." From 
the point of view of this “as if,” the world appears as a far different place 
than from the point of view of jurisprudence, whose characteristic stance 
in relation to God is “we hear and we obey,” with no talk of seeing. Both 
kalam and most of Islamic philosophy accepted that there was nothing of 
God to be seen in this world, but that God could be thought about. The 
tool for thinking about God is ‘ag/—reason, or the rational faculty. What 
these two disciplines share is a basic trust in the ability of human reason 
to explain the human relationship to God in more or less adequate 
terms. It is here that most of the Sufis disagreed; and their theoretical 
elaborations of the domain of faith stressed precisely that God must also 
be understood, not by thinking about Him, but “as if” we see Him. 

When reason is left to its own devices, it recognizes at best a God who 
is infinitely distant and difficult of access. Süfis accepted this point of 
view, but they insisted that it had to be complemented by another point 
of view, according to which God is “with you wherever you are,” as the 
Qur’an puts it. Presence, in short, is just as important as absence; the 
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divine immanence is every bit as real as the divine transcendence. In the 
terminology of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, God's similarity (tashbih) must be 
conceded if we are to understand the true significance of declaring Him 
incomparable (tanzih). For Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers, grasping God's 
similarity demands a full appreciation and understanding of the “as if,” 
and this can only come through imagination (khayal). If reason sees 
things in the abstract and understands God as different and other, imag- 
ination grasps the concrete and recognizes God as same and self. In 
other words, imagination sees God in the image. It recognizes everything 
in the universe as a “symbol” of God—not in the sense that one thing 
points to another thing, but in the sense that God is actually present in 
the things, just as He is actually absent from them. 

What al-Ghazali does in Mishkat al-anwar, in a more systematic and 
focused manner than in his other writings, is to bring out the importance 
of the imaginal dimension of reality for a proper perception of the rela- 
tionship between God and the world. It is not enough to abstract God 
from the world in the manner of the theologians; one must also perceive 
His presence. The Qur’an often refers to its teachings about God by 
employing the words mathal and mithal, “similitude” and “likeness,” so it 
is not surprising to see that al-Ghazali pays a good deal of attention to 
explaining the true Qur^ànic sense of these words. Certainly he is striv- 
ing, among other things, to show that the “symbolism” of the Qur^an 
should not be thought of primarily as literary imagery, as similes and 
metaphors. On the contrary, God employs the language that He employs 
to clarify the actual nature of reality. At issue are the structure of the 
cosmos and the human soul. 

I am sure that many people will share my delight that David Buchman 
has provided us with a long-overdue, accurate English translation of this 
classic work. 


—WILLIAM C. CHITTICK 
Mt. Sinai, New York 
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Translator’s Introduction 


The exact date when Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (1058-1111) wrote The Niche 
of Lights (Mishkat al-anwar) is not known. However, the nature of the book 
and the fact that al-Ghazali mentions other dated works have led schol- 
ars to suppose that the treatise was composed toward the end of his life, 
after he had written his magnum opus, The Revivification of the Religious 
Sciences (Ihya” *ulüm al-din).! 

Al-Ghazali says that he wrote the book for a friend who requested 
from him the “mysteries of the divine lights, along with an interpretation 
of the apparent meanings of” Qur’anic verses and hadith (sayings and 
actions of the Prophet Muhammad) that allude to these lights (p. 1). 
Although the Qur°an and hadith are incorporated into the book's argu- 
ment, it is organized around an explanation of the well-known Light 
Verse (ayat al-nir, Qur^an 24:35) and a hadith related thematically to this 
verse, sometimes called the "Veils Hadith."? The book's title is derived 
from the Light Verse, which reads: 


God is the light of the heavens and the earth; the likeness of His light 
is as a niche wherein is a lamp, the lamp in a glass, the glass as it were 
a glittering star kindled from a blessed tree, an olive that is neither of 
the East nor of the West, whose oil well-nigh would shine, even if no fire 
touched it; light upon light; God guides to His light whom He will. And 
God strikes similitudes for men, and God has knowledge of everything. 


The Veils Hadith reads as follows: 


God has seventy veils of light and darkness; were He to lift them, 
the august glories of His face would burn up everyone whose eyesight 
perceived Him. 


The most outstanding characteristic of al-Ghazali's exegesis of these | 
passages is that he explains their meaning by establishing a metaphysics 
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of light—which includes an ontology and an epistemology—and inter- 
‘related cosmological and psychological schemes based upon this meta- 
physics. Moreover, he does so from within a Safi perspective? that played 
an important role in how he came to live and conceive of Islam in the 
second half of his life. 

The text speaks to anyone desiring knowledge of God, the universe, 
humanity, and how they interrelate. Al-Ghazali presents these themes 
in a brief and unpretentious manner, using highly evocative and easily 
understood metaphors and similes. The book avoids dry and abstract 
theological jargon. It paints a picture of the world and the human being 
with concrete imagery immediately recognizable and applicable to every- 
day experiences. Although The Niche of Lights is over eight hundred years 
old, its language and ideas are timeless, appealing to all those who look 
for insights into the relationship between God and the cosmos. But the 
text is also thoroughly grounded in Qur°anic imagery and teachings, and 
especially the cardinal principle of tawhid, the declaration that God is 
One. While the book could stand by itself with little or no introduction, 
it may be helpful to elucidate the general “tawhid-centered” worldview of 
twelfth-century Islam. People today—Muslims and non-Muslims alike— 
usually hold drastically different assumptions on the nature of existence 
than those held by al-Ghazali and most of his contemporaries. Knowing 
the tacit but prevalent presuppositions of the medieval Muslim Weltan- 
schauung enables the contemporary reader to understand the depth and 
beauty of al-Ghazali’s interpretation of divine unity. 


The Niche of Lights as a Sufi work 


Islam’s faith and practice are based on interpretations of the Qur^an 
and hadith. The Qur^àn—from the Arabic word meaning *recitation"— 
is a book in Arabic that Muslims believe is the literal word of God given 
to the Prophet Muhammad through the intermediary of the archangel 
Gabriel. Hadith —the Arabic word meaning “news,” “a tale,” “a story,” or 
“report”—are the recorded sayings and actions of Muhammad, whom 
Muslims consider the preeminent interpreter of the Qur'àn.^ 

Throughout Islamic history, certain people have arisen who have 
produced such well-respected interpretations of these sacred texts that 
they have become enduring touchstones of piety and practice. Many 
Muslims have deemed al-Ghazali such a person. Several of his writings 
have been considered among the most important interpretive sources 
of Islamic faith and practice down to modern times.? During his own 
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lifetime he was known as “the Proof of Islam” (hujjat al-islam) and 
“the Renewer of the Religion" (mujaddid al-din). Such lofty praise has 
encouraged Western scholars to produce abundant critical literature on 
his life and ideas." 

One reason al-Ghazali was given such titles by his contemporaries 
was the nature of his contributions to Islamic thought. By the time he 
was thirty-four, he had excelled in almost every sphere of Muslim schol- 
arship. He was known not only as the leading jurist (fagi) and dogmatic 
theologian (mutakallim) of his day but as the clearest expositor and reli- 
gious opponent of Islamic Peripatetic philosophy. His extant writings on 
these subjects are loci classici for Muslims around the world.’ 

The treatises that al-Ghazàli composed in the first part of his life crit- 
icized and refined the rational methods employed by the jurists, 
theologians, and philosophers in their search for knowledge of God.? 
They do not explain the inner dimension of Islamic teachings or describe 
how to cultivate the sincere intentions and virtuous attitudes that should 
accompany religiously guided behavior. They neither emphasize the need 
for a Muslim to become near to God in this life nor recognize the notion 
that divine knowledge can be actualized directly within the heart —the 
center of one's being. 

Islamic jurisprudence (shari‘a) is considered by Muslims to be a 
revealed law that determines the behavior God requires from human 
beings. It is derived from the interpretation of divine knowledge revealed 
in the Qur?àn and hadith. This law establishes how Muslims must wor- 
ship God (‘ibada) and, in addition, sets principles and standards deter- 
mining all human familial, social, political, and economic interactions 
(mu ‘amalat). Law teaches how one should behave in a manner pleasing to 
God in this life so as to enter Paradise in the next; it is not directly con- 
cerned with how to think about divinity, the afterlife, and the unseen 
(ghayb) world. Jurisprudence explains the behavior necessary to do good; 
it does not teach the virtuous attitudes of being good. 

Islam produced other schools of thought to fill the spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and emotional needs of people that jurisprudence could not satisfy. 
The schools of theology, philosophy (falsafa), and theoretical Sufism 
(tasawwuf) explain the meaning of the law, the virtues necessary for its 
efficacy, and ideas that provide the intellectual justification for adhering 
to it. Such schools developed ways to think about the contents of faith 
(that is, God, His angels, books, messengers, the Day of Judgment, and 
the idea that He measures everything out, both good and evil), providing 
the worldviews in which to practice the divine law. 
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All these schools used rational explanations to elucidate the nature of 
God as He reveals Himself through revelation and the universe. How- 
ever, the methods of their rational inquiry differed. The theologian 
gained knowledge of God through rational analysis of the Qur°an and 
hadith. For example, both texts mention that God has names and attrib- 
utes. One theological discussion dealt with the nature of these names as 
intermediary between God and the world: God created the world 
through acts (af “al) that manifest his names. Philosophers, while practic- 
ing Muslims, did not usually turn to the Qur^an and hadith for knowledge 
of God. The rational faculty (*agl) of the human mind, they argued, has 
the ability to know the divine through proper observation and reflection 
upon the universe without the need for revealed books. They believed 
that a purified “aql could attain the greatest knowledge of God and that 
such cognition would not contradict the basic teachings of revelation. 

As al-Ghazali argues in The Niche of Lights, there is a knowledge of 
God that goes beyond the rational ability to know Him and is “unveiled” 
- (kashf) by God in the heart. Jurisprudence, theology, and philosophy are 
not directly concerned with how to actualize this direct God-given knowl- 
edge; their interest lies in knowledge acquired through reason. Inner 
knowledge of God is a divine gift usually bestowed only after one has 
struggled to purify one’s inner reality, the soul, from everything other 
than God, thereby realizing a type of divine proximity. 

The practices of Süfism are aimed at cleansing the soul from the 
dross of ignorance and egoistic tendencies. In contrast, theoretical 
Süfism offers rational discussions on the nature of God, the world, and 
the human being. An important function of this discourse is to provide 
worldviews congruent with the supererogatory rituals undertaken by 
Muslims following practical Siifism. The core focus of Süfism in practice 
centers around becoming a disciple and following the religious guidance 
of a Süfi master (shaykh). One of the desired consequences of such 
endeavors is that God should bestow on the disciple knowledge directly 
from Him. This knowledge is seen as more pure and intimate than the 
ideas of God acquired by the rational faculty from outside sources, such 
as God's revealed books or study of the cosmos. 

In the second part of al-Ghazali's life, after achieving mastery over law, 
theology, and philosophy, he began following Süfism seriously, writing 
books that combined the teachings of law and theology/philosophy 
with ideas explaining the necessity of cleansing the soul.!° Such texts 
brought out the inner aspect of Muslim teachings and showed the necessity 
of cultivating beauty, goodness, and sincerity in religion so as to attain 
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nearness to God in this life. His linguistic style remained academic, but 
his ideas were now directed toward the scholar and layperson alike. Due 
to the universality of the concerns of these later writings, they came to 
surpass his earlier scholarship in influence and fame in the Islamic 
world. The Niche of Lights is among the works written in the last part of 
al-Ghazali’s life and combines all three aspects of Islamic teachings— 
law, theology/philosophy, and purification of the human heart from 
everything other than the remembrance (dhikr) of God. 


Al-Ghazali’s life and work 


Al-Ghazàli was born in the small city of Tüs in what is now north- 
eastern Iran. His father died when he was young, but left enough money 
for his education and that of his brother Ahmad." Abu Hamid was an 
exceptionally bright student and showed his gift through his quick 
progress in the study of jurisprudence (figh) and dogmatic theology 
(kalám). The Ash‘arite theology that he learned consisted of dry discus- 
sions limited to defending certain contents of Islamic faith using simple 
logic. It subordinated reason to revelation, thus viewing rationality as 
incapable of explaining the divine word.'? At the same time, theology 
used rational thought to defend faith. 

During his twenties, al-Ghazali went to the city of Nishapur to study 
under the leading theologian of the day, al-Juwayni (d. 1085). After 


- al-Juwayni’s death, al-Ghazali began writing texts on Islamic law and 


theology that are still used today as standard source books for the 
instruction of these subjects in traditional Islamic colleges (madaris). P 

After completing his formal studies, al-Ghazali left Nishapur for the 
political “camp” of Nizam al-Mulk, the vizier of the Seljuk king Malik- 
shah. At that time, Egypt was ruled by the Fatimids, who followed the 
Isma‘ili branch of Shi?ism and promoted a religious doctrine denounced 
as Batinite by its detractors. Batinite (from the Arabic adjectival noun 
bátiniya) was “a name given to (a) the Isma‘ilis in medieval times, refer- 
ring to their stress on the batin, the ‘inward’ meaning behind the literal 
wording of sacred texts; and (b), less specifically, to anyone accused of 
rejecting the literal meaning of such texts in favour of the bafin.”?® 

The Fatimids used their religious doctrines to aid in achieving politi- 
cal hegemony and were sending secret envoys into the “Abbasid territory. 
These envoys attempted to convert people to Isma‘ilism, which in turn 
would imply political allegiance to the Fatimids. Nizam al-Mulk, seeing 
al-Ghazili’s rhetorical genius and keen intellect, had him write political- 
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religious treatises against the Batinite doctrine. For al-Ghazali, however, 
these works were more than simply politically motivated, since they were 
grounded in what he felt to be a defense of a correct religious teaching. 
His Niche of Lights, written perhaps twenty years later, contains an inter- 
pretation of the Batinite belief system and explains why al-Ghazali felt 
it to be a one-sided understanding of Islamic principles.” 

After spending time with Nizàm al-Mulk, al-Ghazali, then only 
thirty-four, was assigned to the highest educational post in the “Abbasid 
empire. He was made rector and professor of the Nizamiya madrasa in 
Baghdad, at that time one of the major learning centers for Islamic law 
and theology. During his rectorship at the Nizamiya college, al-Ghazali 
wrote his well-known book on Peripatetic philosophy, The Intentions of the 
Philosophers (Maqasid al-falasifa), in which he summarized the theories of 
al-Kindi, al-Farabi, and Ibn Sina (Avicenna). The work was so clear and 
presented such a knowledgeable summary of Peripatetic philosophy that, 
when it was made available in Latin translation to the Christian scholas- 
tics, “Albert the Great (d. 1280), Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), and Roger 
Bacon (d. 1294) all repeatedly mentioned the name of the author of the 
Intentions of the Philosophers’ along with Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd 
(Averroés, d. 1198) as the true representatives of Arab Aristotelianism."!? 

Al-Ghazali wrote The Intentions to prepare the ground for a second 
book called The Incoherence of the Philosophers (Tahafut al-falasifa 9 In 
The Intentions he clearly laid out the principles of philosophy, showing 
what it could and could not know. In The Incoherence he then directed a 
critical attack upon certain philosophic positions—an attack that led to 
a decline of Peripatetic philosophy. Peripateticism was revived in the 
western lands of Islam a generation later by Ibn Rushd, who answered 
al-Ghazali’s attack in his The Incoherence of the Incoherence (Tahafut al- 
tahafut). In the eastern lands, Peripatetic philosophy was gradually har- 
monized with other philosophical teachings that emphasized the role of 
inner knowledge of God gained through illumination and “unveiling,” 
or mystical intuition.” 

*Afifi argues that The Niche influenced the Illuminationist (ishraqi) 
philosophy of Suhrawardi al-Maqtül and his followers. He maintains 
that, while it is not a philosophical text, it is nevertheless one of the ear- 
liest treatises to equate—in a systematic manner—knowledge of God 
with the illumination of the heart by the Divine Light. He claims that 

The Niche might have inspired such great Illuminationist philosophers as 
Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadrà.?! If he is correct, then al-Ghazali's effect 
on Islamic philosophy was not just destructive but also formative. 
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One of al-Ghazili’s major criticisms of the Peripatetic thought of 
Ibn Sina and al-Farabi focused on knowledge of God through revelation. 
Al-Ghazali divided philosophy into the study of mathematics, logic, 
physics, politics, ethics, and metaphysics. He had no complaint with 
mathematics, logic, and physics and no major criticism of politics and 
ethics, but he was dismayed at the philosophers’ logical incoherence in 
metaphysical speculation. In his view, metaphysics concerned the unseen 
reality of God and His relation to the universe, which are clearly enunci- 
ated in the Qur^àn and hadith. In The Incoherence he attempted to show 
that philosophy can neither prove nor disprove the truth of religion and 
that the effort to do so made the philosophers themselves take positions 
that are nonsensical.?? 

After the completion of The Incoherence, al-Ghazali experienced a pro- 
found crisis, including a complete physical breakdown. In his autobio- 
graphical account of his search for knowledge of God, Al-mungidh min 


al-dalal, he admits that he came to understand the necessity of the inward 


journey to God. He now understood that knowledge of God entails more 
than just rational speculation. It also means to realize His presence in 
the heart, which is the center of one’s inward reality or soul.?? This 
purification process occurs through “journeying” (sulük) on the “path” 
(tariqa) to God. With each successive stage of purification, the heart's 
awareness of the divine increases and one becomes "closer" to God. 
Al-Ghazali saw that the study of divine law, dogmatic theology, and 
philosophy are beneficial only when combined with inward striving for 
divine proximity. What makes his recognition of this special is that he 


had immersed himself in all three ways of knowing God— law, theology, (^'^ 
and philosophy— and had surpassed the greatest of Islamic thinkers in : 


all three fields. He was to conclude that to be human means not just to 
follow religion with the body and mind but to try to transform the soul 
through the practices of Süfism. 

Recent scholarship on Sufi literature points out that Sufi practices 
and teachings are not, as one might conclude from much of the early 


Western scholarship, secondary "mystical" and/or antinomian teachings : 


added as a kind of afterthought to basic Muslim religiosity. According to 
the well-known writers on this subject, such as al-Ghazali, Sufism is the 
core or essence of Islamic teachings. It functions within Islam to enliven 
and give depth of meaning to Muslim belief and ritual.?* 

- For al-Ghazali, as for other Süfis, the purifying work of Sufism begins 
with the meticulous practice of the shari‘a. Following the divine law with 
correct intentions and as a foundation for life polishes the soul. However, 
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other devotional practices are necessary for inner transformation. These 
“supererogatory” acts are accomplished under the guidance of a Safi 
master. The most important of these acts is dhikr, the constant mention- 
ing and remembrance of a revealed divine name or formula. Since dhikr, 
like the shari'a, perfects the soul and makes it beautiful, the disciple 
strives to achieve the ceaseless repetition of God’s name in the heart.” 

The human manifestation of a pure heart is to act in a beautiful man- 
ner (ihsán) and with virtue (fadā’il). Classical Süfi literature has been 
devoted from the beginning to understanding the meaning of the virtues 
and realizing how their cultivation is an essential aspect of spiritual 
development. Hence, in addition to teaching the dhikr, the master instills 
in the student the importance of cultivating virtuous attitudes such as 
generosity, patience, humility, God-fearingness, vigilance, and many others. 
The means of achieving these attitudes was the main theme of many Sufi 
manuals.26 Al-Ghazali maintains that when the dhikr and shari‘a are prac- 
ticed with understanding and in a sincere and upright manner, the soul 
becomes beautiful, perfect, and worthy of approaching God's presence. 

In his autobiography, al-Ghazali explains that he studied the various 
sciences including jurisprudence, theology, and philosophy. Then he writes, 


When I finished with all those kinds of lore, I brought my mind to 
bear on the way of the Süfis. I knew that their particular Way is con- 
summated [realized] only by knowledge and by activity [by the union of 
theory and practice]. The aim of their knowledge is to lop off the obsta- 
cles present in the soul and to rid oneself of its reprehensible habits 
and vicious qualities in order to attain thereby a heart empty of all save 
God and adorned with the constant remembrance [dhikr] of God.?? 


The knowledge of God afforded by theology, philosophy, and law is 
based upon the rational interpretation of the divine wisdom found in the 
Qur^àn and hadith. This type of knowledge is gained and perfected 
through the rational faculty of the mind; its acquisition is not directly 
dependent upon the morality and inner goodness of a person. Al-Ghazali 
perceived that he could excel in rational knowledge while remaining ego- 
tistical and arrogant. 

Süfism demands the whole person—not just the mental manipula- 
tion of ideas. The knowledge of God that Süfi discipline imparts is 
dependent on the quality of a person's being—or, in Islamic terminology, 
the state of an individual's soul. That is why al-Ghazali says of Süfism in 
the above quote, “I knew that their particular Way is realized only by 
knowledge and by activity" Only a person with a pure and beautiful 
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heart—the soul's center—can become aware of God's presence and 
obtain direct knowledge from Him. Only someone sincere in religion, 
whose soul is made praiseworthy through the ornaments of virtue, is 
capable of attaining divine nearness and knowledge. People whose inner 
reality is impure may become masters of the sciences of law, theology, 
and philosophy, but they never actualize the wisdom offered through the 
sincere practice of Islam demanded by Sufism. l 

Al-Ghazili's crisis began when he realized that in order for him to be 
sincere in Islam he must change his life. He knew that the journey to 
God entailed ridding oneself of the obstacles of “reprehensible habits and 
vicious qualities" that, for him, stemmed from his attachment to his cur- 
rent lifestyle. He could not easily give up his reputation, fortune, family, 
children, and associates for the sake of the journey to God. Nevertheless, 
he saw the necessity of doing so. For six months he was pulled in two 
directions; he could either stay where he was, with the knowledge that 
his actions and teaching of Islamic law and theology were hypocritical 
and, if left alone, would lead him to the fires of hell; or he could leave his 
job, relatives, and friends, find an appropriate Sufi master, and begin the 
arduous task of purifying his soul. He writes, 


In the morning I would have a sincere desire to seck the things of 
the afterlife; but by the evening the host of passion would assault and 
render it lukewarm. Mundane desires began tugging me with their 
chains to remain as I was, while the herald of faith was crying out: 
“Away! Up and away! Only a little is left of your life, and a long journey 
lies before you! All the theory and practice in which you are engrossed 
is eye service and fakery! If you do not prepare now for the afterlife, 
when will you do so? And if you do not sever these attachments now, 
then when will you sever them?”?8 


The rational knowledge gained from study did not purify his soul of 
everything other than God. While his outward behavior was guided by 
the divine law, his inward intentions were attached to the celebrity and 
glory he had achieved in the world. In this state, al-Ghazali knew that his 
soul was repulsive, base, and far from God's knowledge and beauty. 

Under the pretense of going on the pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca, 
al-Ghazali gave up his teaching post and for ten years practiced and 
studied Süfism under masters of the tariqa. He lived in Damascus, Mecca, 
and Medina, and eventually returned to the town of his birth, Tüs. After 
this period of spiritual struggle, al-Ghazali used the knowledge he had of 
law, theology, and philosophy along with his own experiences of the path 
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to God to write the work that became the classic manual on the meaning 
of Islamic practice: The Revivification of the Religious Sciences. 

The well-known Revivification is a lengthy work consisting of four 
volumes containing ten books each. Though al-Ghazali uses his theolog- 
ical and philosophical training in the book’s rhetorical style, it is not a 
treatise on theology or philosophy. Rather, it deals with practical moral- 
ity and piety and has generally been considered the most authoritative 
book on the meaning of Islamic practice. It is a handbook on developing 
and deepening one’s attitudes, emotions, and inner comprehension of 
Islamic law. If Islamic law is only concerned with the correct way of doing 
things and not with the meaning of activity, and if theology and philoso- 
phy are too abstract to be relevant for day-to-day religious life, then The 
Revivification explains in beautiful language and profound detail how law 
is relevant to the moral and ethical demands of Islamic belief. It accom- 
plishes this by showing the way to increase knowledge of the inner mean- 
ing of the law’s form. Al-Ghazali was able to synthesize all the diverse 
trends of Islamic thought and practice—law, theology, philosophy, and 
Süfism—into a rhetoric that has been recognized throughout the Mus- 
lim world as an outstanding expression of what is Islamic. 

Toward the end of al-Ghazali’s life, after ten years away from the 
public sphere, he returned to teaching. It is said that he would give 
different advice in keeping with the various needs of his students. He had 
disciples not only in law and theology, but also in the ascent to God, 
which he felt contained the only true happiness. To some he would teach 
law, to others theology, and to others Süfi doctrine and practice. 

The story of al-Ghazali's life is the story of how he came to see that 
Süfism is an essential dimension of Islam. As a consequence of this self- 
realization, he saw that Muslim belief and practice were misunderstood 
by many practitioners, including himself at the early stages of his career. 
Many people were following Islam hypocritically, without the sincere 
intention of striving to know and love God in this life. He saw that to 
revive Islam among people the shari‘a must be infused with the practice 
of its inner dimension, Süfism. Otherwise, the outward action of the law 
remained misunderstood by the practitioner and ineffectual for salvation. 
The Arabic word muslim means “one who has submitted." A true Muslim, 
then, is one who unifies the outward submission to God with the inward 
submission of the purified soul under the instructions of a Sufi master. 

Al-Ghazili stood apart from most other Muslims who were advanced 
on the path to God because he had a unique gift to convey in writing the 
necessity of Süfism to law and of law to Sufism. In The Revivification of the 
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Religious Sciences, he elucidated the inner, or Süfi, dimension of Islam 
using a rhetoric acceptable to many Muslims who viewed tasawwuf in an 
unfavorable light. He showed the Muslim jurists the necessity of Sufism 
for actualizing the sincere practice of the law, while at the same time 
revealing that antinomian Süfism had no place in Islam. 


Studies on The Niche of Lights 


The Niche of Lights is a smaller and more explicitly Safi text than The 
Revivification because it presents in straightforward and simple language 
the message of realizing God’s nearness as a human imperative. The 
Revivification clothes this message in long theological, philosophical, and 
juridical passages more palatable to the tastes of theologians, philoso- 
phers, and jurists than that of nonspecialists. 

Most prior scholarship on The Niche has tended to overlook the 
significance of the message of attaining nearness to God and its implica- 
tion in the interpretation of Islam. Earlier literature on this book has 
centered on the textual authenticity of the third section, speculation on 
the nature of a certain cosmological reality mentioned in the same sec- 
tion, and the supposed esoteric and Neoplatonic emanationist teachings 
of al-Ghazali found in The Niche and other works reserved for an elect. 

Watt says that the third chapter of the Mishkat is spurious. He argues 
that this part of the book presents a Neoplatonic conception of the uni- 
verse and that, based upon al-Ghazili’s previous criticism of such ideas 
in Peripatetic philosophy, he would never have used Neoplatonism in his 
discussion; therefore, he concludes, the third section must be a forgery. 
Along with other factors, Watt uses this same assumed anti-Neoplatonic 
standard of al-Ghazáli to determine the authenticity of other works 
assigned to him.?? 

Later scholars such as ‘Afifi, Davidson, Landolt, and Lazarus-Yafeh 
find Watt's assertions unconvincing. In answer to Watt's claim that al- 
Ghazàli was anti-Neoplatonic, Lazarus Yafeh says instead that al-Ghazali 
did use Neoplatonic ideas, but only insofar as those ideas conformed to 
basic Islamic teachings.2° Wensinck, who wrote explicitly about the Neo- 
platonic ideas of the book before Watt, saw the Mishkat as al-Ghazali's 
attempt to express his mystical experience of God in a manner "parallel 
to [Peripatetic] philosophy, yet keeping its [the book's] own position."?! 

While Watt's arguments have been shown to be unreasonable, there is 
evidence that the third section might have had various forms in the past. 
Landolt contends that there is evidence from two works of the well-known 
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theologian (mutakallim) Fakhr al-Din Razi that the extant last section 
might have had two or more versions during the twelfth century.? These 
renditions had different structures. One version was set up to play 
down Süfi overtones, while the other rendering, as it is found today, 
was constructed to play up the importance of such teachings. In any 
event, Landolt does not feel that these variations provide proof of a spu- 
rious third section of the Mishkát. He concludes by saying that “only a 
careful examination of the whole manuscript tradition [of The Niche], 
plus external evidence . . . , might eventually cast light on these diver- 
gences and show to what extent, if any, they do have a bearing on the 
authenticity question"? 

In the last section of the text al-Ghazali mentions an awesome 
unseen creature who acts as an intermediary between God's oneness and 
the multiple worlds of the cosmos, whose rotations are governed by 
angels. God's single reality is too incomparable to be directly involved 
with these angels, so an intermediary is necessary. He calls this being 
al-muta‘, “the one who is obeyed,” because the angels move the cosmos by 
obeying this creature’s authority. Al-muta‘ itself orders only what God 
commands. The text does not mention the identity of this being, and this 
became a point of contention for later critics of al-Ghazali’s teachings, 
especially for those who saw al-Ghazali as a hidden follower of the Peri- 
patetic teachings he criticized as incoherent. 

Ibn Rushd, motivated to defend Peripatetic philosophy against al- 
Ghazali’s monumental critique, says in his Al-kashf “an manáhij al-adilla** 
that in The Niche al-Ghazali claims that “the one who is obeyed” emanates 
(sadara) from God in the sense of the doctrine of emanation supposedly 
propounded by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. Hence, in Ibn Rushd’s view, al- 
Ghazali was two-faced, criticizing the philosophers in The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers and then using their ideas later in The Niche. Gairdner shows 
that al-Ghazali never employed the technical vocabulary of the doctrine 
of emanation—terms such as sadara, sudür, or fada min.” Lazarus-Yafeh 
strengthens his argument by saying that al-Ghazali did use such words 
as fada ‘ald, fayadan, faid, but contextually no emanationist ideas were 
implied.2° Hence, in light of al-Ghazali's vocabulary and usage, Ibn Rushd’s 
accusations are unfounded.? 

Davidson, in his recent study on the theories of al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, 
and Ibn Rushd regarding the cosmos and the intellect, agrees with Ibn 
Rushd's conclusion of al-Ghazali's duplicity. While al-Ghazali “avoids 
stating explicitly that God emanated the universe;"?? he does imply that 
emanation occurs among beings of the cosmos. Davidson agrees with 
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Lazarus Yafeh that the technical vocabulary of the emanationists was not 
employed. However, in The Niche al-Ghazali uses emanationist images, 
such as physical light reflecting from one object to another and water 
flowing from one thing to another, to describe the way "light"—in cer- 
tain contexts meaning existence, in others intellect —emanates from 
one created thing to another.?? But again, as Lazarus Yafeh has argued, 
such ideas did not contradict basic Islamic teachings.*? 

Ibn Tufayl, a contemporary of Ibn Rushd, says in his Hayy ibn Yagzan 
that some later people have misinterpreted al-Ghazali's discussion of 
al-muta‘.*! Gairdner thinks, without certainty, that Ibn Tufayl includes 
Ibn Rushd as one of these “later people.” Gairdner explains that Ibn 
Tufayl believed that al-Ghazali had an esoteric doctrine but that this 
doctrine did not include the type of emanationism Ibn Rushd believed 
al-Ghazali to be promoting. Gairdner maintains that Ibn Tufayl did not 
understand al-Ghazali’s esoteric teachings anyway and that both Ibn 
Tufayl and these “later people,” whom Ibn Tufayl is criticizing, misread 
the passage of The Niche which forms the basis of their discussions.” 

While Ibn Rushd and Ibn Tufayl were concerned with notions of 
emanationism in relation to al-mutd‘, modern scholars have spent much 
time attempting to uncover its exact identity. In a personal communi- 
cation to Gairdner, Louis Massignon suggested that al-muta‘ is the 
pole (qutb) —the human through whom God gives existence to the uni- 
verse.*3 R. Nicholson equates a/-muiá^ with the “archetypal Spirit of 
Muhammad,”“ while R. C. Zaehner speculates that this being could be 
either the angel Gabriel or Muhammad, though the latter is more 
likely.4° Gairdner, and Wensinck after him, say that al-muta“ has nothing 
to do with a human pole, the Prophet, or the angel Gabriel; instead they 
identify the creature as the Qur^anic Great Spirit (al-rūh; see 78:38; 
97:4).46 However, Wensinck adds that a human could achieve a type of 
union with the Spirit in the ascent to God.* 

Davidson sees no mystery in the identity of this being and finds all 
this speculation by scholars a bit misplaced.** As stated above, he argues 
that the Mishkat espouses some of Ibn Sina’s Neoplatonic emanationist 
ideas. The one of concern here is the notion that the universe consists of, 
among other things, intellects, intelligences, and souls, some being in 
charge of the unseen celestial spheres. These realities are created by 
God but can affect each other through different types of influences that 
occur in a hierarchical manner from the highest spheres of existence to 
the lowest. Given this explanation of the cosmos, Davidson says that 
when al-Ghazali uses the word al-mufá* he “simply means that the soul 
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‘of the outermost sphere [of the cosmos] obeys the ‘command’ of the first 
incorporeal intelligence in the sense that it emulates the intelligence 
and thereby moves the sphere.”*? Thus, Davidson sees no cryptic mes- 
sage to be deciphered in al-Ghazali’s al-mutà*. 

Along with the notion that al-Ghazali was at heart a Neoplatonic 
emanationist of the type he criticized is the contention that he taught 
such ideas in secret. Hence, there has been lively debate since Ibn 
Rushd's rebuttal of The Incoherence of the Philosophers over the idea that 
al-Ghazali held an esoteric doctrine which was Neoplatonic in form and 
was reserved for an elect audience. Controversy has arisen over certain 
“discrepancies” found in al-Ghazali’s writings—supposedly he says one 
thing in one book and then contradicts himself in another. One expla- 
nation of these “opposing” positions is that al-Ghazali’s contradictory 
statements arose from his esoteric doctrine—some works were for an 
elect, and others were not; hence the “contradiction.” Ibn Tufayl con- 
sidered The Niche an esoteric book containing doctrines not suitable for 
the common people. 

Lazarus-Yafeh has summarized the various arguments and counter- 
arguments of the esoteric doctrine debate and concludes that while al- 
Ghazali did write differently for different people, he never contradicted 
himself. Rather, he wrote a single truth, but the form it took varied 
depending on the abilities of his audience. 


There is no ground for the assumption that Al-Ghazali has a secret 
doctrine, which totally contradicted his widely known traditional one. 
The contradictions between his various books are partly due to the fact 
that he directed different books to different classes of readers. In 
books destined for perusal by the “initiated” (such as "Al-magsad" or 
“Mishkat”) he divulged more of the one and only truth, while in books 
addressed to the masses he had a more reserved manner. ... He some- 
times made use of both approaches in one and the same volume.?! 


Al-Ghazali himself admits to levels of a single truth by saying that a 
person's faith is made up of three layers. The first includes the tradi- 
tional beliefs acquired from parents and teachers in childhood, which are 
usually held dear and defended fanatically in debates and discussions. 
The second layer consists of the instruction and wisdom a teacher 
imparts to his disciples, to each according to the individual's ability. The 
final layer is that which one really believes in the inmost heart and which 
is known to God and oneself only. He may reveal some of these beliefs to 
those who have reached the same stage of understanding.?? 
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Although these issues are interesting for specialists in the history of 
Islamic thought, this attention to detail has tended to obscure al- 
Ghazali's aims in writing The Niche of Lights: to outline basic principles 
of Islamic cosmology and psychology and to demonstrate thereby the 
human obligation to attain proximity to God through perfecting oneself 
by sincere practice of Islam.?? 

The text is inspired primarily by the Qur°an and the Aadith, and it 
provides a worldview and conception of the human self compatible with 
Islamic teachings. What makes it congruent with the message of Islam is 
not simply that it quotes and employs the terminology of Islam's founda- 
tional documents. Rather, it is Qur^anic because it is based upon the 
central Muslim principle of tawhid, the declaration of the unity of God. 
Hence, although certain ideas in The Niche of Lights may be found to par- 
allel Neoplatonic notions, this treatise remains fundamentally Islamic 
insofar as these notions do not contradict tawhid.”* 

Al-Ghazali wrote The Niche as an intellectual support for Muslims 
who want to practice their religion with greater honesty. The text shows, 
through Islamic cosmological and psychological teachings, that sincere 
practice demands becoming close to God in this life. As in The Revivift- 
cation, al-Ghazali asserts that this search for God is only possible through 
unifying the outer and inner teachings of Islam in faith and practice. But 
it is important to note that this is not an original idea in Islamic thought. 
Rather, al-Ghazali was making explicit the generally understood but 
sometimes forgotten idea that the central Qur^ànic teaching of tawhid 
must be actualized by all Muslims. In The Niche of Lights, al-Ghazali elu- 
cidates what was always known in Islam: that purification of the heart, 
sincerity, and attaining closeness to God are the inevitable interdepen- 
dent human results of realizing tawhid. 

Tawhid is an Arabic noun that literally means “unification and 
union.” It is derived from a verb which means “to make one, to unite, to 
unify.” In Islamic theology it has come to mean “belief in the unity of 
God; the profession of the unity of God; and monotheism."?? 

The profession of the unity of God is defined by the first half of the 
testimony of faith, the shahada, which in Arabic is la ilaha illa Allah, “There 
is no god but God.” The apparent meaning of tawhid declares that there 
is only one God, not many gods; and Muslims generally see this idea as 
the central concept of their faith. Hence, the idea has played a major role 
in directing the course of any thinking that can properly be called 
“Islamic,” especially theology, philosophy, and the natural and human 
sciences.) Declaring the oneness of God became the metaphysical 
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principle that challenged Muslim thinkers in explaining the significance 
of anything they studied. 

On the level of religious practice tawhid means that Muslims should 
declare with their whole reality that God is one. An implicit idea found 
throughout The Niche is that God's oneness demands from the practi- 
tioners that they reflect the One by actualizing unity, wholeness, and 
harmony in their lives. This unifying of self is accomplished physically 
through following the shari‘a and in one's heart through dhikr. In the 
later half of al-Ghazali’s life, books such as The Revivification and The 
Niche revived the religion through making explicit this central teaching 
of the Qur°an and hadith. Hence, in The Niche of Lights we find perhaps 
the earliest attempt to present theological and philosophical discussions 
of tawhid combined with a deep concern for realizing God's unity through 
the deepening of one's piety and the refinement of one's practice. 

The leitmotif of the text is the Qur^ànic notion that God is light." 
This metaphor provided al-Ghazali—and later Islamic thinkers—with a 
powerful means of expressing the reality of God and describing what 
happens to a human when approaching the divinity. For al-Ghazali there 
is no better similitude for explaining the oneness of God's being and how 
that relates to creation than the characteristics of light. Hence, The Niche 
elucidates the meaning of tawhid through commenting on the Qur’anic 
assertion that God is light. 


Summary of the text 


The monograph is three chapters long, and the critical Arabic edi- 
tion (1964) upon which this translation is based runs to sixty-four pages. 
The first and longest chapter explains the meaning of the first sentence 
of the Light Verse: “God is the light of the heavens and the earth,” by 
outlining a metaphysics of light based upon the cardinal teaching of the 
Qur?àn and hadith: tawhid, the declaration that God is one. This meta- 
physical scheme is explained by presenting an ontology, epistemology, 
cosmology, and psychology based upon the teaching that the real light is 
God and that anything else called light is a metaphor. From this per- 
spective, true light is pure existence and knowledge, and the whole of 
creation is seen as nothing but the manifestation of God’s light. The 
remaining two chapters expand upon the main points mentioned in the 
first, and particularly on how to perceive God's light correctly. 

The second chapter details the cosmology and psychology already 
mentioned. Al-Ghazali explains that the goal of human existence is to 
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traverse the unseen worlds of the universe to achieve nearness to God 
through an inward transformation of the soul that leads to gaining 
knowledge of the cosmos, oneself, and God. He describes the interrelated 
hierarchical natures of the human reality and the universe, and discusses 
how inner purification of the soul brings about the journeying to God. 

An important concept he employs is that all things in the visible 
world are similitudes (mithdl) of things that exist in the unseen worlds 
that stand above it in the hierarchical cosmos. There is a qualitative cor- 
respondence between all things that exist in these numerous worlds. Put 
another way, the qualities of all things in the visible world provide knowl- 
edge of things in the unseen world and vice versa? By ascending to the 
unseen world, one can obtain knowledge of things in the visible world; 
and by meditating on the qualities of things in the visible world, one can 
gain knowledge of things in the unseen world. The Qur'an contains 
similitudes that, when interpreted in this manner, provide knowledge of 
the visible and unseen aspects of both the universe and the human being.. 
The unseen aspect of a human being is called the “soul,” which in tradi- 
tional Islamic psychology is the source of life, self-awareness (including 
our faculties of perception), knowledge, and emotions. 

Al-Ghazali says that the five similitudes mentioned in the Light 
Verse can be understood to stand for the five perceptual faculties of the 
human soul. In this case the lamp, the niche, the glass, the tree, and the 
olive of the Light Verse are all visible, existent things whose characteris- 
tics point to the attributes of these five faculties: senses, imagination, 
reflection, the rational faculty, and the prophetic faculty. In the second 
chapter, al-Ghazali interprets these Qur^ànic similitudes in such a way 
as to explain what happens to the soul when it journeys to God through 
the inward purification that is accomplished through following the teach- 
ings of Islam. The greater the soul's purification, the more one is able to 
perceive God's light and gain true knowledge of things in the cosmos 
through these five faculties. However, only the prophets and great saints 
have actualized the highest faculty, the “holy prophetic spirit,” in which 
the perception of God’s light is most complete. 

The last chapter is an exegesis of the Veils Hadith. Here al-Ghazali 
defines the various types of people who are veiled from God’s light in 
terms of their religious beliefs and practices. He summarizes the previ- 
ous discussions of God as light, and how humans perceive this light 
through the five faculties of the soul. He shows that the veiling of these 
different modes of perception has various effects on peoples’ religious 
beliefs and behavior. Al-Ghazali says that these veils are really the various 
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obstacles that prevent the five faculties of human perception from com- 
prehending the true nature of God’s light, thereby causing people to be 
ignorant of the world around them and of God. 

People are veiled by sheer darkness, darkness mixed with light, and 
light alone. These veils cause the five faculties of perception to function 
improperly. Selfish appetites (shahwa) and anger (ghadab) are dark veils; 
corrupt beliefs (i‘tigadat) and imagination (khayal) are veils of light and 
darkness; and corrupt rational analogies (muqdyasat) are veils of light. All 
these veils distort perception of the source of light: God. Hence, people 
end up worshipping the gods of their deceived perceptions—idols, their 
own souls, a supreme being located “up,” and other objects of worship 
mentioned in the text. For correct worship, the faculties must be cleansed 
of these distorting influences. Purification of this corruption comes 
through sincere religious practice, the goal of which is to actualize the 
highest faculty, the holy prophetic spirit, which is found fully in the 
prophets and partially in the great saints. However, even this faculty at 
some point in the journey to God becomes a limitation. The highest 
stage of realizing True Light is to become extinct ( fanà") from all the fac- 
ulties, at which point all veils are burned away and there remains God's 
light alone, illuminating the hearts of the travelers, whom al-Ghazali 
calls “those who have arrived" (al-wasilün). 


The august glories of His face burn them up, and the ruling author- 
ity of majesty overcomes them. In their essences they are effaced and 
annihilated. They become extinct /fana’]°® from themselves, so that 
they cease observing themselves. Nothing remains save the One, the 
Real. The meaning of His words, *Everything is perishing except His 
face” [Qur?an 28:88], becomes for them a taste and a state. (p. 52) 


After extinction from themselves is achieved, the faculties of the soul 
return but are now transformed by the shining of God's light within the 
heart. The Light Verse employs the five similitudes to express the nature 
of the five faculties of the soul of a person whose inner reality is now the 
locus of divine illumination, free from the distorting veils of ignorance. 


Conclusion 


In The Niche of Lights, al-Ghazali expresses a worldview — a way of 
giving meaning to reality through presenting àn interrelated cosmology 
and psychology—by which a thoughtful Muslim might explain what the 
universe is and what it means to be human in a manner that is in harmony 
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with the Qur?àn and hadith. The underlying principle that guides the text 
is tawhid, thus placing it in the mainstream of Islamic thought. 

Al-Ghazali’s later writings present an attempt to unify in unpreten- 
tious rhetoric Islamic law, theology, philosophy, and inner piety as diverse 
expressions of the central Islamic message of tawhid. If tawhid implies a 
*making one, or uniting" then al-Ghazali attempted in his life and work 
to unite the diverse strands of Islamic thought and practice under the 
rubric of the message of the Qur^an and hadith. Works like the Revivifi- 
cation attempted to do this on a grand scale while speaking to the learned 
members of the community. The Niche of Lights is a much smaller, more 
readable, and more concise work which brings out the essence of Islamic 
teachings in a way that is intellectually meaningful and existentially sat- 
isfying. As a text, it provides an answer to why "God is the light of the 
heavens and the earth,” and at the same time it shows that in order to 
really understand this, one must undertake a journey whose goal is to 
perceive this as clearly as one perceives the sun. 


A note on the translation 


The Niche of Lights has previously been translated into French by Roger 
Deladriére, into German by ‘Abd-Elsamad *Abd-Elhamid Elschazli, into 
Italian by Laura Veccia Vaglieri and Roberto Rubinacci, and into English 
by W. H. T. Gairdner.9? The French and German editions are quite recent, 
while the English translation was published in 1924. 

The Arabic edition upon which this translation is based is the critical 
edition published in Cairo in 1964, edited and introduced by Abi al-Alà 
cAfifi. The Arabic text of this book is taken from ‘Afifi’s edition, with 
minor changes. 

I checked my own translation against that of both Deladriére and 
Gairdner. Deladriére’s translation is more literal than Gairdner’s. I found 
that Gairdner divides the text where al-Ghazali does not, and he is not 
consistent in his use of technical terms. Deladriére is more careful and 
consistent with his terminology and follows the Arabic text closely. 
Deladriére and I used the same critical Arabic version of The Niche of 
Lights. In my own translation, I have attempted to be as literal as possible 
and to remain consistent in the use of technical terms. 
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In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 
[Author's Introduction] 


My Lord, Thou hast blessed, so increase by Thy bounty! 


(1) Praise belongs to God, Effuser of Lights, Opener of Eyes, Unveiler 
of Mysteries, Lifter of Coverings. And blessings be upon Muhammad, 
light of lights, master of the devotees, beloved of the All-Compeller, 
bringer of good news from the All-Forgiver, warner on behalf of the Over- 
whelming, tamer of the unbelievers, disgracer of the wicked. And bless- 
ings be upon his family and companions— the good, the pure, the chosen. 

(2) Now to begin: You asked me, O noble brother—may God lead 
you to search for the greatest felicity, train you to ascend to the highest 
summit, anoint your insight with the light of Reality, and cleanse all 
other than the Real from your inmost center—that I unfold for you the 
mysteries of the divine lights, along with an interpretation of the appar- 
ent meanings of those recited verses and narrated reports that allude to 
the divine lights, like His words, “God is the light of the heavens and the 
earth" [24:35]; and [that I explain] the sense of His comparing this with 
the niche, the glass, the lamp, the olive, and the tree; and likewise the 
saying of the Prophet: “God has seventy veils of light and darkness; were 
He to lift them, the august glories of His face would burn up everyone 
whose eyesight perceived Him."! 

(3) With your question you have climbed a difficult slope, one before 
whose upper regions the eyes of the observers fall back. You have 
knocked at a locked door that is not to be opened except for the firmly 
rooted possessors of knowledge. What is more, not every mystery is to 
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be unveiled and divulged, and not every reality is to be presented and dis- 
closed. Indeed, “the breasts of the free are the graves of the mysteries."? 
One of the gnostics has said, "To divulge the mystery of Lordship is 


' unbelief.”3 Indeed, the Master of the First and the Last [the Prophet] 


said, *There is a kind of knowledge like the guise of the hidden; none 
knows it except the knowers of God. When they speak of it, none denies 
it except those who are arrogantly deluded about God.”* And when 
the people of arrogant delusion become many, it becomes necessary to 
preserve the coverings upon the face of the mysteries. But I see you 
as one whose breast has been opened up? by God through light and 
whose innermost consciousness has been kept free of the darknesses 
of delusion. Hence, in this discipline I will not be niggardly toward you 
in alluding to sparks and flashes or giving symbols of realities and 
subtleties, for the fear in holding back knowledge from those worthy of 
it is not less than that in disseminating it to those not worthy of it. 


He who bestows knowledge on the ignorant wastes it, 
And he who withholds it from the worthy has done them wrong. 


(4) So be satisfied with abridged allusions and brief hints, since the 
verification of this discussion would call for laying down principles and 
explaining details which my present moment does not allow, nor do my 
concern and thought turn toward such things. The keys of hearts are in 
God’s hand; He opens hearts when He wills, as He wills, and how He 
wills. The only thing opening up at this moment is three chapters. 
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The First Chapter 


Clarifying that the real light is God 
and that the name “light” for everything else 
is sheer metaphor, without reality 


(1) This is clarified through coming to know the meaning of the word 
“light” in the first sense of the term, following the view of the common 
people; then in the second sense, following the view of the elect; then in 
the third sense, following the view of the elect of the elect. You will then 
come to know the degrees and realities of the mentioned lights that are 
ascribed to the elect of the elect. It will be unveiled to you, when the 
degrees of these lights become manifest, that God is the highest and fur- 
thest light, and, when their realities become unveiled, that He is the 
real, true light —He alone, without any partner in that. 

(2) Regarding the first sense of the word, for the common people, 
"light" alludes to manifestation. Manifestation is a relative affair, since 
without doubt a thing may be manifest to one person while remaining non- 
manifest to another; hence, a thing is relatively manifest and relatively 
nonmanifest. Its manifestation is unquestionably ascribed to the facul- 
ties of perception. The strongest and most obvious of these, in the view 
of the common people, are the senses, among which is the sense of sight. 

(3) In relation to visual sensation, things are of three kinds: First are 
those which cannot be seen in themselves, such as dark bodies. Second 
are those which can be seen in themselves but by which other things can- 
not be seen, such as bright bodies or stars and glowing coals that are not 
aflame. Third are those which can be seen in themselves and by which 
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4 The First Chapter 


other things can be seen, such as the sun, the moon, a lamp, and a 
flaming fire. “Light” is a name that belongs to this third kind. 

(4) Sometimes the name “light” is applied to that which flows forth 
from these bodies onto the manifest dimensions of dense bodies. Then it 
is said, “The earth is illuminated,” “The light of the sun has fallen on 
the earth," and "The light of the lamp has fallen on the wall and the 
clothing." Sometimes the name "light" is applied to these same radiant 
bodies, since they are also lit up in themselves. 

(5) In sum, "light" consists of that which is seen in itself and through 
which other things are seen, such as the sun. This is its P dchninon and 


reality in the first sense. 


A fine point 


(6) The mystery and spirit of light is manifestation to perception. 
Perception is conditional upon the existence of light and also upon the 
existence of the seeing eye. For light is that which is manifest and makes 


: manifest; but for the blind, lights are neither manifest nor do they make 


things manifest. Hence, the seeing spirit and the existence of manifest 
light are equivalent in that they are inescapable supports for perception. 
What is more, the seeing spirit is superior to the manifest light, since it 
perceives and through it perception takes place. As for light, it neither 
perceives nor does perception take place through it; rather, when it is 
there, perception takes place. Therefore, it is more appropriate that the 
name "light" be given to the seeing light than to the seen light. 

(7) People apply the name "light" to the light of the seeing eye. 
They say that the light of the bat's eyesight is weak, the light of the 
nearsighted man's eyesight is weak, the blind man lacks the light 
of eyesight, and the color black gathers and strengthens the light of 
eyesight. [They say that] the divine wisdom singled out the color black 
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5 The First Chapter 


for the eyelids and made them surround the eye in order to gather the 
brightness of the eye. As for the color white, it disperses the eye’s bright- 
ness and weakens its light to such a degree that persistent looking at 
radiant whiteness, or at the light of the sun, dazzles and effaces the light 
of the eye, just as the weak becomes effaced next to the strong." 

(8) Thus, you have come to know that the seeing spirit is called light, 
and why it is called light, and why this name is to be preferred. This is 
the second sense of the term, the sense followed by the elect. 


A fine point 


(9) Know that eyesight’s light is branded with many kinds of imper- 
fection: It sees other things while not seeing itself. It does not see what 
is far away from it. It does not see what is behind a veil. It sees manifest 
things, but not nonmanifest ones. It sees some of the existent things, but 
not all of them. It sees the finite things, but not that which is infinite. 
And it commits many errors in seeing: It sees the large as small, the far 
as near, the motionless as moving, and the moving as motionless. These 
seven imperfections are never separate from the outward eye. If there is 
an eye to be found among the eyes, free of all these imperfections, tell 
me whether or not it is more worthy of the name “light”! 

(10) Know also that the heart of the human being has an eye whose 
qualities of perfection are precisely this [lack of the seven imperfections]. 
It is this eye that is sometimes called the rational faculty, sometimes the 
spirit, and sometimes the human soul. However, put aside these expres- 
sions; because when they become many, they make the person of weak 
insight imagine many meanings. What we mean by this eye is that mean- 
ing whereby the rational person is distinguished from suckling infants, 
animals, and madmen. Therefore, let us call it the “rational faculty,” in 
keeping with the technical terms of most people. Therefore, we say: 
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6 The First Chapter 


(11) The rational faculty is more worthy to be named light than the 
outward eye, because its measure is lifted beyond the seven imperfec- 
tions, which are: [First,] that the eye cannot see itself, while the rational 
faculty perceives other things and its own attributes. Since it perceives 
itself as knowing and powerful, it perceives its knowledge of itself, it per- 
ceives its knowledge of its knowledge of itself, it perceives its knowledge 
of its knowledge of its knowledge of itself, and so on ad infinitum. This is 
a characteristic that is inconceivable in that which perceives through 
bodily instruments. And behind this lies a mystery that would take too 
long to explain. 

(12) The second imperfection is that the eye does not see what is far 


. from it and what is extremely close to it, while near and far are equal 


for the rational faculty. In a glance it ascends to the highest heavens, 
and with a look it descends down into the confines of the earths. Indeed, 
when the realities have been ascertained, it will be unveiled that the 
rational faculty is so pure that the meanings of near and far that are 
assigned to bodily things cannot revolve in the regions of its holiness. 
The rational faculty is a sample of the light of God; and a sample does 
not lack a certain resemblance, though it never climbs to the peak of 
equality. Perhaps this discussion has moved you to fathom the mystery of 
the Prophet’s words, “Verily, God created Adam upon His own form."? 
But to enter into this discussion now is inappropriate. 

(13) The third imperfection is that the eye does not perceive what 
lies behind veils, while the rational faculty moves freely around the 
throne [of God, around His] footstool, [around] that which lies behind 
the veils of the heavens, and around the higher plenum and the most 
exalted dominion [of God]. In the same way, it moves freely around its 
own specific world and nearby kingdom—that is, its own body. Or rather, 
no realities whatsoever are veiled from the rational faculty. As for the 
veiling undergone by the rational faculty when it does become veiled, this 
is the rational faculty’s veiling itself by itself due to certain attributes 
that are associated with it. In a similar way, the eye becomes veiled from 
itself when the eyelids are closed. You will come to know about this in 
chapter three of this book. 

(14) The fourth imperfection is that the eye perceives the manifest 
dimension and surface of things, not their nonmanifest dimension. Or 
rather, [it perceives] their frames and forms, not their realities. But the 
rational faculty penetrates nonmanifest dimensions and mysteries of 
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. things, perceiving their realities and their spirits. It searches out their 


secondary cause, their deeper cause, their ultimate end, and the wisdom 
[in their existence]. [It discovers] what a thing was created from, how it 
was created, why it was created, and how many meanings were involved 
in its being brought together and compounded. (It finds out] on what 
level of existence a thing has come to dwell, what its relationship is with 
its Creator, and what its relationship is with the rest of His creatures. It 
makes many more discoveries which to explain would take too long, so 
we will cut this short. 

(15) The fifth imperfection is that the eye sees only some existent 
things, since it fails to see the objects of the rational faculty and [also] 
many of the objects of sensation. It does not perceive sounds, odors, 
flavors, heat, cold, and the perceptual faculties—namely, the faculties of 
hearing, seeing, smelling, and tasting. Nor, moreover, [does it perceive] 
the inner attributes of the soul, such as joy, happiness, grief, sadness, 
pain, pleasure, passionate love, appetite, power, desire, knowledge, and 
so forth. These existent things cannot be enumerated or counted. 
Hence, the eye has a narrow domain and an abridged channel. It cannot 
pass beyond the world of colors and shapes, which are the most base of 
existent things. After all, bodies, at root, are the most base kinds of exis- 
tent things, and colors and shapes are some of their most base accidents. 

(16) All existent things are the domain of the rational faculty, since 
it perceives those things which we have listed and an even greater num- 
ber which we have not. Hence, the rational faculty moves freely over all 
things and passes an indisputable and truthful judgment upon them. 
Inward mysteries are apparent to it, and hidden meanings are disclosed 
to it. How can the outward eye vie with it and seek to keep up with it in 
worthiness for the name “light”? 

(17) No, the eye is light in relation to other things, but it is darkness 
in relation to the rational faculty. Or rather, the eye is one of the rational 
faculty’s spies. It has been entrusted with the most base of the rational 
faculty’s storehouses—the storehouse of the world of colors and shapes— 
in order that the eye may take news of this world up to the rational 
faculty’s presence. Thereupon, the rational faculty decides about these 
reports in virtue of what its piercing view and penetrating judgment 
demand. The five senses are the rational faculty’s spies, and besides these 
it has spies in the nonmanifest dimension: imagination, fancy, reflection, 
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8 The First Chapter 


recollection, and memory. Beyond these spies are servants and soldiers 
who are subject to the rational faculty in its own world. The rational 
faculty subjugates them and has free disposal over them just as a king 
subjugates his vassals, or even more intensely. To explain this would take 
too long, and I have mentioned this in one of the books of the Aya", 
“‘Aja’ib al-qalb" [The wonders of the heart].? 

(18) The sixth imperfection is that the eye does not see what is 
infinite, since it sees the attributes of bodies, and bodies can only be con- 
ceived of as finite. But the rational faculty perceives objects of knowl- 
edge, and it is inconceivable that objects of knowledge be finite. 
Certainly, when the rational faculty observes differentiated knowledge, 
(hen what is actually present with it can only be finite. But it has the 
potential to perceive what is infinite. However, to explain this would take 
too long. If you desire an example of this, take it from things that 
are obvious: The rational faculty perceives numbers, and numbers are 
infinite. Or rather, it perceives the multiples of the numbers two, three, 
and so on, and no one can conceive of an end to these. It perceives the 
different types of relationships that exist among numbers, and an end 
to these is also inconceivable. Finally, it perceives its own knowledge of 
something, the knowledge of its knowledge of that thing, and its knowl- 
edge of its knowledge of its knowledge. Hence, in this single instance the 
rational faculty's potential is infinite. 

(19) The seventh imperfection is that the eye sees large things as 
small. Hence, it sees the sun as having the size of a shield and the stars 
in the form of dinars scattered upon a blue carpet. The rational faculty, 
however, perceives the stars and the sun as many times larger than 
the earth. The eye sees the stars as though they were motionless, [sees] 
shadows as motionless in front of it, and [sees] a boy as motionless 
during his growth. But the rational faculty perceives that the boy is in 
motion through his perpetual growth and increase, that the shadow is 
perpetually moving, and that the stars move many miles at each instant. 
Thus the Prophet said to Gabriel, *Does the sun move?" He answered, 
“No—Yes!” The Prophet then said, “How is that?” Gabriel replied, 
“From the time I said ‘No’ to the time I said ‘Yes, it moved a journey of 


five hundred years."* 
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9 The First Chapter 


(20) Eyesight commits many sorts of errors, while the rational fac- 
ulty is free of them. You may say, *We see the people of the rational 
faculty committing errors in their consideration." But you should know 
that these people have imaginings, fancies, and beliefs and that they 
suppose that the properties of these are the same as those of the rational 
faculty. Hence, the errors are attributable to these things. We explained 
all this in the books Mi*yár al- ilm [The standard of knowledge] and 
Mihakk al-nazar [The touchstone of consideration]. 

(21) As for the rational faculty, once it disengages itself from the cov- 
erings of fancy and imagination, it is inconceivable that it can commit an 
error. On the contrary, it will see things as they are in themselves. How- 
ever, for the rational faculty to achieve disengagement is extremely 
difficult. Its disengagement from the pull of these things only becomes 
perfected after death, when the wrappings are lifted, the mysteries are 
disclosed, and everyone meets face to face the good or evil that he has 
sent forward. He witnesses a book that “leaves nothing behind, great or 
small, but it has numbered it" [18:49]. At that time it is said, "Therefore, 
We have removed from thee thy covering, so thine eyesight today is pierc- 
ing" [50:22]. This covering is the covering of imagination, fancy, and other 
things. At this time those deluded by their fancies, their corrupt beliefs, 
and their unreal imaginations say, “Our Lord, we have seen and heard; 
now return us, that we may do good works, for we have sure faith" [32:12]. 

(22) You have come to know through this discussion that the eye is 
more worthy of the name “light” than the well-known light. Further, you 
have come to know that the rational faculty is more worthy of the name 
“ight” than the eye. Indeed, there is such a difference between the two 
that it is correct to say that the rational faculty is more worthy—or, 
rather, that the rational faculty in truth deserves the name alone. 


A fine point 


(23) Know that although rational faculties see, the objects that they 
see are not with them in the same manner. On the contrary, some of [the 
objects] are with them as if they were actually present, such as self-evident 
knowledge. For example, the rational faculty knows that a single thing 
cannot be both eternal and created, or both existent and nonexistent; 
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10 The First Chapter 


that a single statement cannot be both true and false; that when a judg- 


ment about a thing has been made, the same judgment can be made for 
similar things; and that when a more specific thing exists, the more gen- 
eral must exist. Thus, if blackness exists, color must exist; and if man 
exists, animals must exist. But the rational faculty does not see the con- 
trary of this as necessary, since the existence of blackness does not nec- 
essarily follow from the existence of color, nor the existence of man from 
the existence of animals. There are also other self-evident statements 
pertaining to necessary, possible, and impossible things. 

(24) There are other objects of sight which, when submitted to the 
rational faculty, do not always join with it. Or rather, it must be shaken, 
and fire must be kindled within it; it must take notice of them by having 
them called to its attention. This is the case with affairs that pertain to 
rational consideration. However, nothing other than the speech of wis- 
dom can bring things to its attention; for when the light of wisdom radi- 
ates, the rational faculty comes to see in actuality, after having been able 
to see only potentially. 

(25) The greatest wisdom is the speech of God. Among [those things 
that] He has spoken is the Qur’an specifically. For the eye of the rational 
faculty, the Qur°an’s verses take the place that is occupied by the sun’s 
light for the outward eye, since seeing occurs through it. Hence, it is 
appropriate for the Qur?àn to be named “light,” just as the light of the 
sun is named "light." The Quran is like the light of the sun, while the 
rational faculty is like the light of the eye. In this way, we should under- 
stand the meaning of His words, "Therefore, have faith in God and His 
messenger and in the light which We have sent down" [64:8] and His 
words, “A proof has now come to you from your Lord. We have sent it 
down to you as a clear light" [4:174]. 


A supplement to this fine point 


(26) You have learned from this discussion that the eye is two 
eyes: outward and inward. The outward eye derives from the world of 
sensation and visibility, while the inward eye derives from another 
world — namely, the world of dominion.® Each of these two eyes has 
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a sun and a light through which sight in these worlds is perfected. One 


` of the two suns is outward, while the other is inward. The outward sun 


belongs to the visible world; it is the sun perceived by the senses. The 
other belongs to the world of dominion; it is the Qur'àn and the revealed 
books of God. 

(27) When this has been unveiled to you with a complete unveiling, 
then the first door of the world of dominion will have been opened to you. 
In this world there are wonders in relation to which the visible world 
will be disdained. If a person does not travel to this world, then, while 
incapacity makes him sit in the lowlands of the visible world, he remains 
a beast deprived of the specific characteristic of humanity. Or rather, 
he is more astray than a beast, since the beast does not have the good 
fortune [of being able] to ascend with the wings of flight to this world [of 
dominion]. That is why God says, “They are like cattle—nay, rather, they 
are further astray" [7:179]. 

(28) Know also that the visible world in relation to the world of 
dominion is like the shell in relation to the kernel, the form and mold in 
relation to the spirit, darkness in relation to light, and the low in relation 
to the high. That is why the world of dominion is called the “high world,” 
the "spiritual world," and the "luminous world," while standing opposite 
to it is the low, the corporeal, and the dark world. And do not suppose 
that by the “high world" we mean the heavens, since they are “high” and 
*above" only in respect to the visible and sensible world, and the beasts 
share in perceiving them. 

(29) As for the servant, the door to the world of dominion will not 
open for him and he will not become “dominional” unless, in relation to 
him, the earth changes to other than the earth, and the heavens [to other 
than the heavens]. Then everything that enters into the senses and 
imagination will become his earth, and this includes the heavens; and 
whatever stands beyond the senses will be his heaven. This is the first 
ascent for every traveler who has begun his journey to the proximity of 
the Lordly Presence. 
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(30) The human being has been reduced to the lowest of the low.8 
From there he climbs to the highest world. As for the angels, they are 
part of the world of dominion; they devote themselves to the Presence 
of the Holy, and from there they oversee the lowest world. It is for 
this reason that the Prophet said, “Verily, God created the creatures in 
darkness, and then He poured upon them some of His light."? He also 
said, “God has angels who are better informed of people’s deeds than 
people themselves." !? 

(31) When the ascent of the prophets reaches its farthest point, when 
they look down from there upon thé low, and when they gaze from top to 
bottom, they become informed of the hearts of the servants and gaze 
upon a certain amount of the sciences of the unseen. For when someone 
is in the world of dominion, he is with God, *and with Him are the keys to 
the unseen" [6:59]. In other words, from God the secondary causes of 
existent things descend into the visible world, while the visible world is 
one of the effects of the world of dominion. The visible world comes forth 
from the world of dominion just as the shadow comes forth from the thing 


` that throws it, the fruit comes forth from the tree, and the effect comes 


forth from the secondary cause. The keys to knowledge of effects are 
found only in their secondary causes. Hence, the visible world is a simili- 
tude of the world of dominion—as will be mentioned in the clarification 
of the niche, the lamp, and the tree. This is because the effect cannot 
fail to parallel its secondary cause or to have some kind of resemblance 
with it, whether near or far. But this needs deep investigation. He who 
gains knowledge of the innermost reality of this discussion will easily 
have unveiled for himself the realities of the similitudes of the Qur'an. 


A fine point that goes back to the reality of light 


(32) We say: That which sees itself and others is more worthy of the 
name "light." So if it be something that also allows other things to see, 
while seeing itself and others, then it is [even] more worthy of the name 
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13 The First Chapter 


- “light” than that which has no effect at all on others. Or rather, it is more 


appropriate that it should be called a “light-giving lamp,” since it pours 
forth its light upon other things. This characteristic is found in the holy 
prophetic spirit, because it is through this spirit that many types of 
knowledge are poured forth upon creatures. Hence, we understand the 
meaning of God’s naming Muhammad a “light-giving lamp” [33:46]. 
All the prophets are lamps, and so are the ‘ulama’, but the disparity 
between them is beyond reckoning. 


A fine point 


(33) If it is proper to call that from which the light of vision comes a 
“light-giving lamp,” then it is appropriate to allude to that by which the 
lamp itself is kindled as fire. Hence, these earthly lamps originally 
become kindled only from the high lights. As for the holy prophetic 
spirit, “its oil well-nigh would shine, even if no fire touched it,” but it only 
becomes “light upon light” [24:35] when touched by fire. 

(34) It is appropriate that the place from which the earthly spirits 
are kindled be [called] the high divine spirit that has been described by 
‘Ali and Ibn *Abbas—God be pleased with them—both of whom said, 
“God has an angel who has seventy thousand faces; in every face are 
seventy thousand tongues, through all of which he glorifies God.” It is 
this angel who stands before all the other angels, for it is said that the 
day of resurrection is “the day when the Spirit and the angels stand 
in ranks" [78:38]. When this Spirit is viewed in respect to the fact that 
the earthly lamps are kindled from it, then the only similitude that this 
Spirit can have is “fire.” And one can only become intimate with this fire 
“on the side of the Mount” [28:29].!! 


A fine point 


(35) If the heavenly lights from which the earthly lights become kindled 
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14 The First Chapter 


have a hierarchy such that one light kindles another, then the light nearest 
to the First Source is more worthy of the name “light” because it is high- 
est in level. The way to perceive a similitude of this hierarchy in the visi- 
ble world is to suppose that moonlight enters through a window of a house, 
falls upon a mirror attached to a wall, is reflected from the mirror to an 
opposite wall, and turns from that wall to the earth so as to illuminate it. 
You know that the light on the earth comes from that on the wall, the light 
on the wall from that on the mirror, the light on the mirror from that in 
the moon, and the light in the moon from the light in the sun, since light 
shines from the sun onto the moon. These four lights are ranked in levels 
such that some are higher and more perfect than others. Each one has a 
“known station"? and a specific degree which it does not overstep. 

(36) Know that it has been unveiled to the possessors of insights that 
the lights of the dominion are likewise only to be found in a hierarchy, 
and that the light “brought near"? is the one that is closest to the 
Furthest Light. Hence, it is not unlikely that the level of Israfil is above 
that of Gabriel; that among the angels is one who is the most near 
because of the nearness of his degree to the Lordly Presence, which is 
the source of all lights; that among the angels is the furthest; and that 
between these two are so many degrees that they cannot be counted. The 
only thing known about these degrees of light is that there are many of 
them and that their hierarchy derives from their stations and ranks. 
They are just as they themselves describe, since they have said, ^We are 
those ranged in ranks; we are they that give glory" [37:165—66].'* 


A fine point 


(37) Since you have recognized that lights have a hierarchy, know 
also that this hierarchy does not continue on to infinity. Rather, it climbs 
to the First Source, which is light in itself and by itself and to which 
no light comes from any other. From this light all the lights shine 
forth, according to the hierarchy. Consider now if the name "light" is 
more appropriate and worthy for that which is illuminated and borrows 
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its light from another, or for that which is luminous in itself and which 
bestows light upon everything else. It seems to me that the truth of this 
is not hidden from you. Thus, it is verified that the name "light" is more 
appropriate for the Furthest, Highest Light, beyond which there is no 
light and from which light descends to others. 


A reality 


(38) Or rather, I say—without trepidation—that the name “light” 
for things other than the First Light is a sheer metaphor, since every- 
thing other than that Light, when viewed in itself, has no light of its own 
in respect to its own self. On the contrary, its luminosity is borrowed 
from another, and this borrowed luminosity is not supported by itself, but 
rather by another. To attribute a borrowed thing to the one who has bor- 
rowed it is sheer metaphor. Do you think that someone who borrows 
clothing, a horse, a blanket, and a saddle, and who rides the horse when 
the lender lets him do so and [only] to the extent that he allows is truly 
rich, or [ just] metaphorically so? Is the lender rich or the borrower? It is 
obvious! In himself the borrower is poor, just as he always was. The only 
one who is rich is the lender, from whom come loans and gifts and to 
whom things are returned and taken back. 

(39) So the Real Light is He in whose hand is "the creation and the 
command" [7:54] and from whom illumination comes in the first place 
and by whom it is preserved in the second place. No one is a partner with 
Him in the reality of this name, nor in being worthy for it, unless He 
should name him by it and show him kindness by naming him so, like a 
master who shows kindness to his slave by giving him property and then 
calling him a master. When the reality is unveiled to the slave, he knows 
that he himself and his property belong only to his master, who, of 
course, has no partner whatsoever in any of this. 
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16 The First Chapter 


A reality 


(40) Now that you recognize that light goes back to manifestation, 
to making manifest, and to its various levels, you should know that there 
is no darkness more intense than the concealment of nonexistence. For 
something dark is called *dark" because sight cannot reach it, so it does 
not become an existent thing for the observer, even though it exists in 
itself. How can that which does not exist for others or for itself not be 
worthy of being the utmost degree of darkness while it stands opposite 
to existence, which is light? After all, something that is not manifest in 
itself does not become manifest to others. 

(41) Existence can be classified into the existence that a thing pos- 
sesses in itself and that which it possesses from another. When a thing 
has existence from another, its existence is borrowed and has no support 
in itself. When the thing is viewed in itself and with respect to itself, it is 
pure nonexistence. It only exists inasmuch as it is ascribed to another. 
This is not a true existence, just as you came to know in the example of 
the borrowing of clothing and wealth. Hence the Real Existent is God, 
just as the Real Light is He. 


The Reality of realities 


(42) From here the gnostics climb from the lowlands of metaphor to 
the highlands of reality, and they perfect their ascent. Then they see— 
witnessing with their own eyes—that there is none in existence save God 
and that “Everything is perishing except His face" [28:88]. [It is] not 
that each thing is perishing at one time or at other times, but that it is 
perishing from eternity without beginning to eternity without end. It can 
only be so conceived since, when the essence of anything other than He 
is considered in respect of its own essence, it is sheer nonexistence. But 
when it is viewed in respect of the “face” to which existence flows forth 
from the First, the Real, then it is seen as existing not in itself but 
through the face adjacent to its Giver of Existence. Hence, the only exis- 
tent is the Face of God. 
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(43) Each thing has two faces: a face toward itself, and a face toward 
its Lord. Viewed in terms of the face of itself, it is nonexistent; but 
viewed in terms of the face of God, it exists. Hence, nothing exists but 
God and His face: “Everything is perishing except His face” from eter- 
nity without beginning to eternity without end. 

(44) The gnostics do not need the day of resurrection to hear the 
Fashioner proclaim, “Whose is the Kingdom today? God’s, the One, the 


_ Overwhelming” [40:16]. Rather, this proclamation never leaves their 


hearing. They do not understand the saying “God is most great” to mean 
that He is greater than other things. God forbid! After all, there is 
nothing in existence along with Him that He could be greater than. Or 
rather, nothing other than He possesses the level of *with-ness";!^ every- 
thing possesses the level of following. Indeed, everything other than God 
exists only with respect to the face adjacent to Him. The only existent 
thing is His Face. It is absurd to say that God is greater than His Face. 
Rather, the meaning of *God is most great" is to say that God is too 
great for any relation or comparison. He is too great for anyone other 
than He—whether it be a prophet or an angel—to perceive the inner- 
most meaning of His magnificence. Rather, none knows God with 
innermost knowledge save God. Or rather, every object of knowledge 
enters the power and mastery of the gnostic only after a fashion. Other- 
wise, that would contradict God's majesty and magnificence. This can be 
verified, as we mentioned, in the book Al-magsad al-asnā fi sharh ma ‘ani 
asmd* Allah al-husna [The highest goal in the meanings of God's most 
beautiful names].!6 


An allusion 


(45) The gnostics, after having ascended to the heaven of reality, 
agree that they see nothing in existence save the One, the Real. Some 
of them possess this state as a cognitive gnosis. Others, however, attain 
this through a state of tasting. Plurality is totally banished from them, 
and they become immersed in sheer singularity. Their rational faculties 
become so satiated that in this state they are, as it were, stunned. No 
room remains in them for the remembrance of any other than God, nor 
the remembrance of themselves. Nothing is with them but God. They 
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become intoxicated with such an intoxication that the ruling authority 


- of their rational faculty is overthrown. Hence, one of them says, “I am 


the Real!” another, “Glory be to me, how great is my station!” and still 
another, “There is nothing in my robe but God!”!” 

(46) The speech of lovers in the state of intoxication should be con- 
cealed and not spread about. When this intoxication subsides, the ruling 
authority of the rational faculty—which is God's balance in His earth— 
is given back to them. They come to know that what they experienced 
was not the reality of unification!? but that it was similar to unification. It 
was like the words of the lover during a state of extreme passionate love: 


I am He whom I love, 
and He whom I love is I!!% 


(47) It is not unlikely that a person could look into a mirror in an 
unexpected place and not see the mirror at all. He supposes that the form 
he sees is the mirror's form and that it is united with the mirror. Like- 
wise, he could see wine in a glass and suppose that the wine is the glass's 
color. When the situation becomes familiar to him and his foot becomes 
firmly established within it, he asks for forgiveness from God and says: 


The glass is clear, the wine is clear, 

the two are similar, the affair confused, 
As if there is wine and no glass, 

or glass and no wine.?? 


There is a difference between saying “The wine is the cup” and “It is 
as if the wine is the cup." 

(48) When this state gets the upper hand, it is called “extinction” in 
relation to the one who possesses it. Or, rather, it is called “extinction 
from extinction," since the possessor of the state is extinct from himself 
and from his own extinction. For he is conscious neither of himself in that 
state, nor of his own unconsciousness of himself. If he were conscious of 
his own unconsciousness, then he would [still] be conscious of himself. In 
relation to the one immersed in it, this state is called “unification,” 
according to the language of metaphor, or is called “declaring God's 
unity," according to the language of reality. And behind these realities 
there are also mysteries, but it would take too long to delve into them. 
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19 The First Chapter 


Conclusion 


(49) Perhaps you desire to know the manner in which God’s light is 
ascribed to the heavens and the earth—or, rather, the manner in which 
God is the light of the heavens and the earth in His own essence. It is not 
appropriate to keep this knowledge hidden from you, since you already 
know that God is light, that there is no light other than He, and that He 
is the totality of lights and the Universal Light. This is because the word 
“light” is an expression for that through which things are unveiled; in a 
higher sense, it is that through which and for which things are unveiled; 
in a still higher sense, it is that through which, for which, and by which 
things are unveiled. Then, in the true sense, light is that through which, 
for which, and by which things are unveiled and beyond which there is no 
light from which this light could be kindled and take replenishment. 
Rather, it possesses light in itself, from itself, and for itself, not from 
another. Moreover, you know that only the First Light has these qualities. 

(50) In addition, you know that the heavens and the earth are filled 


. with light from the two levels of light: that is, the light ascribed to eye- 


sight and [the light ascribed] to insight; or, in other words, [light 
ascribed] to the senses and to the rational faculty. As for the light 
ascribed to eyesight, that [light] is the stars, the sun, and the moon that 
we see in the heavens, and their rays that are deployed over everything 
on the earth that we see. Through [this light] the diverse colors become 
manifest, especially in springtime. This light is also deployed over every 
situation of the animals, minerals, and all types of existent things. Were 
it not for these rays, colors would have no manifestation—or, rather, no 
existence; and all shapes and measures that become manifest to the 
senses are perceived by the function of colors. The perception of colors is 
inconceivable without these rays. 

(51) As for the suprasensory, rational lights, the higher world is filled 
with them; they are the substances of the angels. The lower world is also 
filled with them; they are animal life and human life. Through the low, 
human light, the proper order of the world of lowness becomes manifest, 
just as through the angelic light the proper order of the world of highness 
becomes manifest. This is what God means by His words: “He configured 
you from the earth and has given you to live therein" [11:61]. He also said, 
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“He will surely make you vicegerents in the earth” [24:55]. Again, He 
said, “And He has appointed you to be vicegerents in the earth” [27:62]. 
And He said, “I am setting in the earth a vicegerent” [2:30]. 

(52) Once you have come to know this, you will know that the world 
in its entirety is filled with both manifest, visual lights and nonmanifest, 
rational lights. Then you will know the following: The low lights Aow 
forth from one another just as light flows forth from a lamp. The lamp is 
the holy prophetic spirit. The holy prophetic spirits are kindled from the 
high spirits, just as a lamp is kindled from a light. Some of the high things 
kindle each other, and their hierarchy is a hierarchy of stations. Then all 
of them climb to the Light of lights, their Origin, their First Source. This 
is God alone, who has no partner. All other lights are borrowed. The only 
true light is His. Everything is His light—or, rather, He is everything. 
Or, rather, nothing possesses a “he-ness” other than He, except in a 
metaphorical sense. Therefore, there is no light except His light. 

(53) Other lights are lights derived from the light that is adjacent 
to Him, not from His own Essence. Thus, the face of every possessor of 
a face is toward Him and turned in His direction. “Whithersoever you 
turn, there is the face of God” [2:115]. Hence, there is no god but He. 
For “god” is an expression for that toward which a face turns through 
worship and becoming godlike. Here I mean the faces of the hearts, since 
they are lights. Indeed, just as there is no god but He, so also there is no 
he but He, because “he” is an expression for whatever may be pointed 
to, and there-is no pointing to anything but Him. Or, rather, whenever 
you point to something, in reality you are pointing to Him. If you do not 
know this, that is because you are heedless of “the Reality of realities” 
that we mentioned. 

(54) One does not point to the light of the sun but, rather, to the sun. 
In the obvious sense of this example, everything in existence is related 
to God just as light is related to the sun. Therefore, “There is no god but 
God” is the declaration of God’s unity of the common people, while 


“There is no he but He” is the declaration of God’s unity of the elect, 


since this declaration of God’s unity is more complete, more specific, 


‘more comprehensive, more worthy, and more precise. It is more able to 
make its possessor enter into sheer singularity and utter oneness. 
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(55) The final end of the creatures’ ascent is the kingdom of singu- 
larity. Beyond it, there is no place to climb. Climbing is inconceivable 
without plurality, since climbing is a sort of relation that demands some- 
thing away from which one climbs and something toward which one 
climbs. But when plurality disappears, oneness is actualized, relation- 
ships are nullified, and allusions are swept away. There remains neither 
high nor low, descending nor ascending. Climbing is impossible, so 
ascent is impossible. Hence, there is no highness beyond the highest, no 
plurality alongside oneness, and no ascent when plurality is negated. If 
there is a change of state, it is through descent to the heaven of this 
world?!— that is, through viewing the low from the high, since the high- 
est, though it has a lower, does not have a higher. 

(56) This is the ultimate of goals and the final end of everything 
searched for. He who knows it knows it, and he who denies it is ignorant 
of it. It belongs to the “kind of knowledge which is like the guise of the 
hidden; none knows it except those who know God. When they speak of 
it, none denies it except those who are arrogantly deluded about God."?? 

(57) It is not unlikely that the “ulama” will say that *the descent to 
the heaven of this world” is the descent of an angel, for the ‘ulama” come 
up with even more unlikely ideas. For example, one of them says that the 
person who is drowned in singularity also has a descent to the heaven of 
this world—namely, his descent to employ his senses or move his limbs. 
This is alluded to in God's words: “I become the hearing by which he 
hears, the seeing by which he sees, and the tongue by which he speaks."?? 
When He is his hearing, his sight, and his tongue, then He alone hears, 
sees, and speaks. This is alluded to in His words: “I was sick and you did 
not visit me,"?* and so on to the end of the hadith. Hence, the move- 
ments of this person who has realized God's unity come from the heaven 
of this world. His sensations, like hearing and seeing, come from a higher 
heaven, and his rational faculty is above that. He climbs from the heaven 
of the rational faculty to the utmost degree of the ascent of the creatures. 
The kingdom of singularity completes the seven levels. Then he sits 
upon the throne of oneness and from it governs the affair of the levels 
of his heavens.” 
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(58) It may happen that an observer considering this person will 
apply the words, “God created Adam upon the form of the All-Merciful,” 
unless he considers carefully and comes to know that this saying has an 
interpretation, like the words “I am the Real!” and “Glory be to Me!” Or 
rather, it is like God’s words, to Moses, “I was sick and you did not visit 
Me,” and His words, “I am his hearing, his seeing, and his tongue.” 


I think I will hold back from clarification, because I see that you are: 


incapable of bearing anything greater than this. 


Some encouragement 


(59) Perhaps your aspiration does not rise high enough for these 
words, but rather falls short below their summit. So take for yourself words 
that are nearer to your understanding and more suitable to your weakness. 

(60) Know that you can come to know the meaning of the fact that 
God is the light of the heavens and the earth in relation to manifest, 
visual light. For example, when you see the lights and greenness of 
springtime in the brightness of day, you do not doubt that you see colors. 
But you may suppose that you do not see anything along with colors, 
since you say, "I see nothing with greenness other than greenness." 
A group of people have insisted on this, since they suppose that light has 
no meaning and that there is nothing along with colors except colors. 
Hence, they deny the existence of light, even though it is the most 
manifest of things. How could it not be? For through it things become 
manifest. It is light which is seen in itself and through which other things 
are seen, as was said earlier. 

(61) When the sun sets, when lamps are put away, and when 
shadows fall, the deniers perceive a self-evident distinction between the 
locus of the shadow and the place of brightness. Hence, they confess that 
light is a meaning beyond colors that is perceived along with colors. It is 
as if the intensity of light's disclosure prevents it from being perceived 
and the intensity of its manifestation keeps it hidden. Manifestation may 
be the cause of hiddenness. When a thing passes its own limit, it reverts 
to its opposite. 
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(62) Now that you have recognized this, you should know that the 
masters of insight never see a thing without seeing God along with it. 
One of them might add to this and say, “I never see a thing without see- 
ing God before it.”?® This is because one of them may see things through 
God, while another may see the things and see Him through the things. 
Allusion to the first is made by His words, “Suffices it not as to thy Lord, 
that He is witness over everything?” [41:53]. Allusion to the second is 
made with His words, “We will show them Our signs in the horizons” 
[41:53]. The first is a possessor of witnessing, while the second is a pos- 
sessor of conclusions that he draws about Him. The first is the degree of 
the righteous,?" while the second is the degree of those firmly rooted in 
knowledge. There is nothing after these two except the degree of those 
who are heedless and veiled. 

(63) Now that you have recognized this, you should know that just 
as everything becomes manifest to eyesight through outward light, so 
also everything becomes manifest to inward insight through God. God is 


with everything and not separate from it. Then He makes everything 


manifest. In the same way, light is with all things, and through it they 
become manifest. But here a difference remains: It is conceivable that 
outward light may disappear through the setting of the sun. It becomes 
veiled so that shadow appears. As for the divine light through which every- 
thing becomes manifest, its disappearance is inconceivable. Or, rather, it 
is impossible for it to change, so it remains perpetually with the things. 

(64) Thus, the way of drawing conclusions about God through sepa- 
ration is cut off. If we suppose that God’s light were to disappear, then 
the heavens and the earth would be destroyed. Because of this separa- 
tion, something would be perceived that would force one to recognize 
that it makes things manifest. But since all things are exactly the same 
in testifying to the oneness of their Creator, differences disappear and 
the way becomes hidden. 

(65) The obvious way to reach knowledge of things is through opposites. 
But when something neither changes nor has opposites, all states are 
alike in giving witness to it. Hence, it is not unreasonable that God’s light 
be hidden, that its hiddenness derive from the intensity of its disclosure, 
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and that heedlessness of it stems from the radiance of its brightness. So 
glory be to Him who is hidden from creatures through the intensity of His 


: manifestation and veiled from them because of the radiance of His light! 


(66) It may be that some people will fall short of understanding the 
innermost meaning of these words. Hence, they will understand our 
words, *God is with everything, just as light is with the things," to mean 
that He is in each place—high exalted and holy is He from being 
ascribed to place! Probably the best way not to stir up such imaginings is 
to say that He is before everything, that He is above everything, and that 
He makes everything manifest. Yet, in the knowledge of those who pos- 
sess insight, that which makes manifest cannot be separate from that 
which is made manifest. This is what we mean by our saying that “He is 
with everything." Moreover, it is not hidden from you that the manifester 
is above and before everything made manifest, although it is with every- 
thing in a certain respect. However, [the manifester] is with [everything] 
in one respect and before it in another respect, so you should not sup- 
pose that this is a contradiction. Take an example from sensory objects, 
which lie at your level of knowledge: Consider how the movement of a 
hand is both with the movement of its shadow and before it. He whose 
breast cannot embrace knowledge of this should abandon this type of 
science. There are men for every science, and “the way is eased for each 
person to that for which he was created."?? 
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The Second Chapter 


Clarifying the similitude of the niche, the lamp, 
the glass, the tree, the olive, and the fire 


(1) True knowledge of this calls for presenting two poles, the 
area between which has no defined limit. I will allude to them briefly 
through symbols. 

(2) The first pole clarifies the mystery and the method of using simil- 
itudes; the respect in which the spirits of the meanings are grasped 
within the frames of the similitudes; how an interrelationship is estab- 
lished between similitudes and meanings; and how there is a parallel 
between the visible world (from which the clay of the similitudes is 
taken) and the world of dominion (from which the spirits of the mean- 
ings descend). 

(3) The second pole concerns the layers of the spirits of the human 
clay, and the levels of their lights—since this similitude [of the niche and 
so forth] was put forth in order to clarify these [layers and levels]. Thus Ibn 
Mas‘iid reads [the Light Verse and says:] “The similitude of His light in 
the heart of one who has faith is like a niche,” and Ubayy ibn Ka*b reads 
[it and says:] *The similitude of light is of the heart of one who has faith." 


The first pole 
Concerning the mystery and method of using similitudes 


(4) Know that the cosmos is two worlds: spiritual and bodily. If you 
want, you can say “sensory and rational,” or “high and low.” All these 
words are close in meaning. They differ only through different viewpoints. 
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Hence, when you view the two worlds in themselves, you will say "bodily 
and spiritual." When you view them in relation to the eye that perceives 
them, you will say "sensory and rational." When you view them in rela- 
tion to one another, you will say “high and low.” 

(5) It may happen that you name one of these worlds “the world of 
the kingdom and the visible," while the other is the *unseen world and 
the dominion."! One who considers the realities of these words may 
become bewildered by the multiplicity of the words and imagine many 
meanings. But one to whom the realities are unveiled will make the 
meaning a root and the words a follower. This situation is reversed in the 
weak, since they search for the realities from the words. God alludes to 
these two groups with His words, *What, is he who walks prone upon his 
face better guided, or he who walks upright on a straight path?" [67:22]. 

(6) Now that you have come to know the meaning of the two worlds, 
know that the world of dominion is an unseen world, since it is concealed 
from the majority, while the sensory world is a visible world, since every- 
one witnesses it. The sensory world is a ladder to the rational world, for, 


if there were no connection and relationship between the two, the way 


of climbing to the rational world would be blocked. If climbing were 
impossible, travel to the presence of lordship and nearness to God would 
also be impossible. 

(7) No one comes near to God unless he steps into the midst of the 
enclosure of holiness. What we mean by the world of “holiness” is the 
world that is elevated beyond the perception of the senses and the imag- 
ination. If we view its totality such that nothing leaves it and such that 
what is foreign to it does not enter it, then we call it the "enclosure of 
holiness." It may happen that we name the human spirit, which is a 


‘channel for the flashes of holiness, “the holy riverbed” [20:12]. Then 


there are other enclosures in this enclosure, some of which are more 
intensely devoted to the meanings of holiness. But the word "enclosure" 
encompasses all its layers. So do not suppose that these words are irra- 
tional ravings to those who possess insights. 
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(8) My occupation just now with explaining every term that I men- 
tioned has hindered me in my goal. You should undertake to understand 
these words. Let me return to my objective. I say: 

(9) The visible world is a ladder to the world of dominion, and trav- 
eling on the “straight path” [1:6] consists of climbing this ladder. One 
may refer to this traveling as “religion” and the “waystations of guid- 
ance.” If there were no relationship and connection between the two 
worlds, climbing from one world to the other would be inconceivable. 
Hence, the divine mercy made the visible world parallel to the world of 
dominion; there is nothing in this world that is not a similitude of some- 
thing in the world of dominion. 

(10) It may be that one thing [in the visible world] is a similitude for 
many things in the world of dominion, and that one thing in the world of 
dominion has many similitudes in the visible world. A thing is only a 
similitude when it is like and corresponds to something by virtue of a cer- 
tain kind of likeness and correspondence. To enumerate all these simili- 
tudes would call for an exhaustive study of the totality of the existent 
things found in both worlds in their entirety. Human strength is inade- 
quate for such a study and cannot understand it, since short lifetimes are 
insufficient to explain it. The most I can do is acquaint you with an 
example. Then, from the few, you may draw conclusions concerning the 
many, and the gate of seeking an interpretation of these types of mys- 
teries may be opened for you. Thus, I say: 

(11) There are in the world of dominion noble and high luminous 
substances called “angels.” Lights effuse from these angels upon human 
spirits, and because of these lights these angels may be called "lords"— 
that is why God is *Lord of the lords." These angels have diverse levels 
in their luminosity. Hence, it is appropriate for their similitude in the 
visible world to be the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
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(12) The traveler on the path first reaches the angel whose degree is 
the degree of the stars. The radiance of its light becomes clear to him. 
The truth becomes unveiled to him that the lower world is completely 
under its ruling authority and its light’s radiance. Because of its beauty 
and the highness of its degree, something occurs to him and he says, 
“This is my Lord!” [6:76]. 

(13) Then, when that which is higher—that whose level is the level 
of the moon—becomes clear to him, he sees the first enter the setting 
place of falling down in relation to what is above it. Thus, he says, “I love 
not the setters” [6:76]. 

(14) In the same way, he keeps on climbing until he reaches that 
angel whose similitude is the sun. He sees it to be greater and higher. He 
sees that it is receptive to the similitude because it has a certain kind of 
relationship with it. Relationship with the possessor of a deficiency is 
itself a deficiency and a setting. Hence, he says, “I have turned my face 
as one who is of pure faith to that which originated the heavens and the 
earth” [6:79]. The meaning of “that which” is an obscure allusion with- 
out relationship. If a speaker said, “What is the similitude for the con- 
cept of ‘that which?” ” one cannot conceive of an answer. Only the First, 
the Real, is incomparable with every relationship. 

(15) This explains why, when a nomad said to the Messenger of God, 
“What is the lineage of God?”? there descended in answer, “Say: “He is 
God, One, God the Everlasting Refuge, who has not begotten and has 
not been begotten, and equal to Him is not anyone’” [112:1—4]. The 
meaning is that God’s “lineage” is too holy for and incomparable with 
any relationship. This is why, when Pharaoh said to Moses, “And what 
is the Lord of the worlds?” (26:23]—Aas if he were asking about His 
quiddity—Moses answered by informing Pharaoh of God’s acts, since the 
acts are the most manifest of things in the questioner’s eyes. Moses said, 
“The Lord of the heavens and the earth” [26:24]. Pharaoh said to those 
around him, “Did you not hear?” [26:25], like someone rebuking Moses 
for failing to answer the question of quiddity. Moses then said, “Your 
Lord and the Lord of your fathers, the ancients” [26:26]. So Pharaoh 
attributed madness to Moses, since he had asked for the similitude and 
the quiddity but he was answered with the acts. Thus he said, “Surely 
your Messenger who was sent to you is mad!” [26:27]. 

(16) Let us return to the example [promised to you above] and say: 
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(17) The science of dream interpretation makes known to you the 
way similitudes are struck, since dreams are a part of prophecy? Do you 
not see that the sun in a dream is interpreted as the sultan? The reason 
is that the two share and are similar in a spiritual meaning, which is 
mastery over all and the effusion of effects upon everyone. The moon is 
interpreted as the vizier, since the absent sun effuses its light upon the 
world by means of the moon, just as the sultan effuses his lights upon the 
one who is absent from his presence by means of the vizier. l 

(18) When someone sees in his dream that he has a seal in his hand 
with which he seals the mouths of men and the private parts of women, 
its interpretation is that he is a muezzin who calls people to pray before 
dawn during the month of Ramadan.* When someone sees that he is 
pouring olive oil into an olive, the interpretation is that the slave girl 
below him is his mother, though he does not know it. A thorough exami- 
nation of the various types of dream interpretation will increase your 
familiarity with this kind of thing, since it is not possible for me to occupy 
myself with listing them. Rather, I say: 

(19) Among the high spiritual existents are those whose similitude is 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. So also there are among them things 
that have other similitudes, when attributes other than luminosity are in 
view. If there is among these existent things something that is fixed and 
unchanging, [something] that is great and not deemed small, and [some- 
thing] from which the waters of the gnostic sciences and the jewels of 
unveilings gush into the riverbeds of human hearts, its similitude is "the 
mountain" [28:29]. 

(20) If there are existent things that receive these jewels and if some 
are more worthy than others, their similitude is the “riverbed.” If these 
jewels, after becoming connected to human hearts, flow from heart to 
heart, these hearts are also *riverbeds." The initial source of the riverbed 
is the hearts of the prophets, then the *ulamá?, then those who come after. 
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(21) If the later riverbeds are below the first and are fed by it, then it 
is appropriate that the first be the *blessed riverbed" [28:30], because of 


_ the abundance of its blessedness and the height of its degree. 


(22) If the lowest riverbed takes from the last degree of the “blessed 
riverbed,” then its feeding place is the “bank of the blessed riverbed” 
[28:30], not its bottom or its origin. 

(23) If the spirit of the Prophet is a “light-giving lamp” [33:46] and 
is kindled by means of the divine revelation, as God said—“We have 
revealed to thee a Spirit of our bidding” [42:52] —then the sirailitude of 
that from which kindling takes place is “fire.” 

(24) If some of those who learn from the prophets do so through 
sheer imitation of what they hear, while others have a share of insight, 
the similitude of the portion of those who imitate is “a report” [28:29], 
while the similitude of the portion of the insightful is “a live coal” 
[28:29], “a burning brand” [20:10], and “a flame” [27:7], since the pos- 
sessor of tasting shares with the prophets in some states. The similitude 
of this sharing is “warming oneself” [28:29], since only the person who 
has a fire can warm himself, not the person who hears a report about fire. 

(25) If the first waystation of the prophets is to climb to the world 
that is too holy for the murkiness of sense perception and imagination, 
the similitude of this waystation is the “holy riverbed” [20:12].° 

(26) If one is only able to walk in this holy riverbed by throwing off 
both this world and the next world and by turning one’s face toward the 
One, the Real—because this world and the next world are two contraries 
and counterparts, and because they are accidents of the luminous human 
substance and can be thrown off at one time and put on at another— 
then the similitude of throwing off the two worlds when one consecrates 
oneself by turning one's face toward the Kaaba of holiness is *doffing 
the two sandals” [20:12]. 
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(27) But let us climb once more to the presence of lordship. We say: . 


If there is, in this presence, something through which the differentiated 
sciences are engraved upon substances receptive to it, the similitude of 
this thing is “the pen" [of God] [68:1, 96:4]. 

(28) If some of these receptive substances are prior in receiving, so 
that they transfer these sciences to others, their similitude is *the pre- 
served tablet" [85:22] and “the unrolled parchment” [of God] [52:3]. 

(29) If there is something above the engraver of the sciences that 
controls it, then its similitude is *the hand" [of God] [23:88]. 

(30) If this presence—which comprises the hand, the tablet, the 
pen, and the book—has a regular hierarchy, then the similitude of this 
hierarchy is “the form.” | 

(31) And if the human form is found to have a hierarchy that takes 
this shape, then the human form is *in the form of the All-Merciful." 
There is a difference between saying “in the form of the All-Merciful” and 
"in the form of God,” because the divine mercy is that to which the 
Divine Presence gives form through the [human] form.® 

(32) God showed beneficence to Adam. He gave him an abridged 
form that brings together every sort of thing found in the cosmos. It is as 
if Adam is everything in the cosmos, or an abridged transcription of the 
world. The form of Adam-—I mean this form—is written in God's hand- 
writing. It is a divine handwriting that is not written with letters, since 


God's handwriting is incomparable with writing and letters, just as His - 


speech is incomparable with sounds and letters, His pen with wood and 
reed, and His hand with flesh and bone. 

(33) If it were not for this mercy, human beings would not be capa- 
ble of knowing their Lord, since one knows one's Lord only by knowing 


oneself.’ Since this [knowing] is one of the effects of the divine mercy, 


Adam came to be in the form of the All-Merciful and not in the form 
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of God. For the presence of divinity is different from the presence of - 


mercy, the presence of kingship, and the presence of lordship. That is 
why God commanded taking refuge with all these presences, for He said, 
"Say: 'I take refuge with the Lord of men, the King of men, the God of 
men’” [(114:1—3]. If it were not for this meaning, it would have been 
appropriate for Him to say, “in His own form.” But the words mentioned 
in the sound hadith are “upon the form of the All-Merciful."? 

(34) Distinguishing the presence of kingship from the presence of 
divinity and lordship would call for a long explanation, so let us pass it 
by. And let this much of the example be sufficient for you, since this dis- 
cussion is an ocean without shore. If you find yourself put off by these 
similitudes, then make your heart intimate with His words: *He sends 
down out of heaven water and the riverbeds flow each in its measure" 
[13:17], and with the fact that the Qur?anic commentaries say that water 
is knowledge and the Qur^àn, while the riverbeds are hearts. 


Conclusion and apology 


(35) Do not suppose from this example and this way of striking 
similitudes that I permit the abolishing of outward meanings and that I 
believe in their nullification, so that I would say, for example, that Moses 
did not have two sandals, and that he did not hear God address him with 
the words, *Doff your two sandals!" [20:12]. God forbid! Nullifying the 
outward meanings is the view of the Batinites, who have one blind eye 
and look only at one of the two worlds, not recognizing the parallel 
between the two or understanding its significance. In the same way, nul- 
lifying the inner mysteries is the path of the literalists. Hence, those who 


look only at the outward are literalists, those who look only at the inward 


are Batinites, and those who bring the two together are perfect. This is 
why the Prophet said, “The Qur?an has an outward, an inward, a limit, 
and a place to which one ascends." Perhaps this saying is transmitted 
from ‘Ali and stops with him.? 
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(36) What I say is this: By the command to doff the two sandals, 
Moses understood throwing off the two engendered worlds. Hence, he 
obeyed the command outwardly by doffing the sandals and inwardly by 
throwing off thè two worlds. This is “the crossing over”—that is, the 
crossing from one thing to another and from the outward to the mystery. 

(37) There is a difference between people: One person hears the 
words of God’s Messenger: “The angels do not enter a house in which 
there is a dog,” and [yet] brings a dog into his house. He says, “The 
outward sense is not meant; on the contrary, what is meant is removing 
the dog of anger from the house of the heart, because it prevents the 
entrance of knowledge, which derives from the lights of angels, since 
anger is the ghoul of the rational faculty.” Another person obeys the out- 
ward sense of the command. Then he says, “The dog is not a dog because 
of its form, but because of its meaning, which is predatoriness and feroc- 
ity. If it is incumbent to preserve the house, which is the resting place of 
the person and body, from the dog's form, then it is even more incum- 
bent to preserve the house of the heart—the resting place of the specific 
true substance [of humanity]—from the doglike evil." Thereby I bring 
together the outward and the mystery.” 

(38) Such a person is perfect. It is he [who is] meant by their words: 
“When someone is perfect, the light of his knowledge does not extin- 
guish the light of his piety.” Hence, you see that the perfect one does not 
allow himself to leave aside a single prescription of the shari‘a, even 
though he has perfect insight.. 

(39) This is an error that makes some of the travelers slip into 
license and roll up the carpet of the outward statutes. It may even hap- 
pen that one of them will abandon the prescribed ritual prayers and 
suppose that he is in perpetual prayer in his innermost consciousness. 
This is the same as the error of those stupid people who give themselves 
license by seizing on nonsensical sayings like the words of one of them, 
“God does not need our works,” and the words of another, “The inner self 
is full of loathsome things and cannot be purified." They do not desire to 
uproot anger and appetite, since they suppose that they are commanded 
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to uproot them. This is all stupidity. All that we mentioned is the slip of 
the high-minded and the stumble of the traveler—he whom Satan 
envies and pulls down with the cord of delusion.! 

(40) Let me return to the discussion of the two sandals. I say: The 
outward doffing of the sandals calls attention to the abandonment of the 
two engendered worlds. Hence, the similitude in the outward aspect is 
true, and its giving rise to the inward mystery is a reality. 

(41) Those who are worthy of having their attention called through 
this similitude have reached the degree of the "glass," in the sense in 
which the glass will be discussed. Imagination, which provides the clay 
from which the similitude is taken, is solid and dense. It veils the mys- 
teries and comes between you and the lights. But when the imagination 
is purified so that it becomes like clear glass, then it does not obstruct 
the lights; rather, it becomes a pointer toward the lights; or, rather, it 
preserves the lights from being extinguished by violent winds. The story 
of the "glass" will be told shortly. 

(42) Know that the low, dense, imaginal world became for the 
prophets a glass, a niche for lights, a purifier of the mysteries, and a 
ladder to the highest world. Through this it comes to be known that the 
outward similitude is true and behind it is a mystery. Deal in the same 
way with the similitudes of the “mountain,” the “fire,” and so on. 


A fine point 


(43) The Messenger said, “I saw ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf entering 
the Garden crawling." Do not suppose that he did not witness it with his 
eyesight in just this manner. On the contrary, he saw it in wakefulness, 
just as a sleeping person would see it in a dream, even if, for example, 
“Abd al-Rahman himself was asleep in his house. Sleep has an effect on 
witnessings such as these because the ruling authority of the senses forces 
the person to turn away from the inward' divine light, since the senses 
keep him occupied and attract him toward the world of sense perception, 
turning his face away from the world of the unseen and the dominion. 
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(44) But it may happen that some of the prophetic lights rise up and 
take control. Then the senses do not draw him to their world and do not 
keep him occupied. He witnesses in wakefulness what someone else would 
witness in a dream. But when he dwells in the utmost limit of perfection, 
his perception is not confined simply to the seen form. Rather, he crosses 
from it to the mystery. Then it is unveiled to him that faith attracts to a 
world that is called “the Garden,” while riches and wealth attract to the 
present life, which is the lower world. If that which attracts to the busi- 
ness of this world is stronger or it resists the other attraction, then the 
person is blocked from journeying to the Garden. If the attraction of 
faith is stronger, the other attraction will result in difficulty and slowness 
in his journey. Hence, the similitude for this journey from the visible 
world is “crawling.” In this way, the lights of the mysteries are disclosed 
to the viewer from behind the pieces of glass that are the imagination. 
= (45) The Messenger did not limit his judgment to ‘Abd al-Rahman 
alone, even though his vision was restricted to him. Rather, through him 
he made a judgment concerning everyone whose insight is strengthened, 
whose faith is firm, and whose wealth becomes so abundant that it competes 
with faith but cannot overcome it, because the strength of faith is greater. 

(46) This lets you know how the prophets see forms and how they 
witness the meanings behind the forms. In most cases, the meaning is 
prior to the inward witnessing. Then the meaning radiates from the wit- 
nessing upon the imaginal spirit, whereupon the imagination becomes 
imprinted with a form that parallels the meaning and resembles it. This 
type of revelation in wakefulness needs interpretation, just as in dreams 
it needs dream interpretation. That which occurs in dreams is related to 
the prophetic characteristics, just as [the number] one is related to forty- 
six,'* while that which occurs in wakefulness is more closely related than 
this. I suppose that its relationship is that of one to three, since the 
branches of the prophetic characteristics that have been unveiled to us 
are confined to three, and this is one of the three kinds. 
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The second pole 


Clarifying the levels of the luminous human spirits; 
Jor, through knowing them, you will 
come to know the similitudes of the Qur^an 


(47) The first of the luminous human spirits is the sensible spirit. It 
is the one that receives what the five senses bring. It seems to be the root 
and first appearance of the animal spirit, since through it the animal 
becomes an animal. It is found in the suckling child. 

(48) The second is the imaginal spirit. This spirit seeks to fix what 
the senses bring in, remembering it as something stored within itself, in 
order to present it to the rational spirit above it when there is need for it. 
This spirit is not found in the suckling child at the beginning of its 
growth. That is why an infant tries eagerly to take something, but when 
it is absent from him he forgets about it and his soul does not make him 
yearn for it. When he becomes a little older, he reaches a point where he 
cries and demands a thing even when it is hidden from him, because its 
form remains preserved in his imagination. This spirit is found in some 
animals and not in others. It is not found in the moth that pounces upon 
fire, aspiring for the fire because of its passionate love for the brightness 
of day. It supposes that the lamp is a window opened onto a place of 
brightness, so it throws itself upon it and is harmed by it. But when it 
passes by the fire and reaches darkness, it returns to the fire time after 
time. If it had a remembering spirit that fixed the pain conveyed to it by 
its senses, it would not return to it after having been harmed a single 
time. Thus, when a dog is beaten once with a stick, it flees when it sees 
the stick from afar. 

(49) The third is the rational spirit through which you perceive 
meanings outside of the senses and imagination. This spirit is the 
specific human substance. It is not found in beasts or in children. The 
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objects of its perception are universal self-evident knowledge, just as we 
mentioned when we showed the superiority of the light of the rational 
faculty over the light of the eye. 

(50) The fourth level is the reflective spirit. It takes pure rational 
knowledge and brings about combinations and pairings, deducing there- 
from noble knowledge. Then, for example, when it derives two conclu- 
sions, it combines the two anew and derives another conclusion. It never 
ceases increasing in this manner ad infinitum. 

(51) The fifth is the holy prophetic spirit that is singled out for the 
prophets and some of the friends of God. Within it are disclosed flashes 
of the unseen, the properties of the next world, and some of the knowl- 
edge of the dominion of the heavens and the earth, or, rather, some of 
the lordly knowledge that the rational and reflective spirits cannot reach. 
There is an allusion to this in God’s words, “Even so We have revealed to 
thee a Spirit of Our command. Thou knewest not what the Book was, nor 
faith; but We made it a light, whereby We guide whom We will of Our 
servants” [42:52]. For it is not unlikely—O you who cling to the world 
of the rational faculty—that there is another stage beyond the rational 
faculty within which there becomes manifest that which does not become 
manifest to the rational faculty. In the same way, it is not unlikely that 
the rational faculty is a stage that lies beyond discrimination and sensa- 
tion, within which marvels and wonders are unveiled that sensation and 
discrimination cannot reach.'® Do not think that utmost perfection stops 
at your own self. 

(52) If you desire a similitude of this taken from all the characteris- 
tics we witness in some people, then consider how taste in poetry, which 
is a kind of sensation and perception, is singled out for a single group 
of men. Some people are so deprived of this taste that, for them, har- 
monious melodies cannot be distinguished from the disharmonious. 
Consider also how the strength of taste within some people is so great 
that they derive from it music, songs, stringed instruments, and many 
types of musical modes which produce sadness, delight, sleep, laughter, 
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madness, slaying, and loss of consciousness. These effects are only strong 
in one who possesses the root of this taste. As for one devoid of the char- 
acteristic of taste, he also hears the sounds, but these effects are weak 
within him. He wonders at one who possesses ecstasy and loses con- 
sciousness. If all the rational thinkers who are masters of taste came 
together to make him understand the meaning of taste, they would not 
be able to do so. This is a similitude concerning a lowly situation, but it 
is near to your understanding. 

(53) Use this similitude to understand the specific prophetic taste 
and strive to become one of those people who taste something of that 
spirit, for the friends of God have an ample portion of it. If you are not 
able to do this, then strive, through the analogies we mentioned and 
through the attention-calling remarks we gave as symbols, to become 
one of those people who have knowledge of this. If you are not able to do 
that, then the least you can do is [to] be one of those people who have 
faith in it. “God will raise up in degrees those of you who have faith and 
have been given knowledge” [58:11]. Knowledge is above faith, and tast- 
ing is above knowledge; [this] because tasting is a finding, but knowing 
is a drawing of analogies, and having faith is a mere acceptance through 
imitation. Therefore, have a good opinion of the people of finding and 
the people of gnosis. 

(54) Once you have recognized these five spirits, know that, taken 
together, they are lights, because they make many types of existent 
things manifest—the sensory and imaginal among them. Even though 
the beasts share in certain kinds of spirit, the human being has another 
kind, nobler and higher. Humans were created for a more sublime and 
loftier objective. As for the animals, spirits were created for them only to 
be their instrument in the search for nourishment while they are subject 
to human beings. The spirits were created for human beings only to be 
their net in the lower world—a net with which they can catch the prin- 
ciples of the noble religious sciences. When a human being perceives 
a particular individual with the senses, the rational faculty acquires 
from it a general, unlimited meaning, just as we mentioned concerning 
the similitude of “Abd al-Rahman ibn *Awf crawling. Since you now know 
these five spirits, let us return to the presentation of the similitudes. 
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A clarification of the similitudes of this verse 


(55) Know that drawing a parallel between these five spirits and the 
niche, the glass, the lamp, the tree, and the olive can be a long discussion. 
But I will be brief and confine it to calling attention to the path of draw- 
ing parallels. I say: 

(56) As for the sensible spirit, when you consider its specific charac- 
teristic, you find that its lights come out of numerous holes, like the two 
eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils, and so forth. Hence, the most suit- 
able similitude for this spirit in the visible world is the niche. 

(57) As for the imaginal spirit, we find that it has three characteris- 
tics: First is that it derives from the clay of the dense low world, because 
the imaginalized thing possesses measure [and] shape, [has] specified 
and confined directions, and is near or far relative to the one who does 
the imagining. A characteristic of a dense thing that is described by the 
attributes of bodies is that it veils the pure rational lights, which are 
incomparable with being described in terms of directions, measures, 
nearness, and farness. 

(58) The second characteristic is that when this dense imagination 
is purified, refined, polished, and organized, it becomes parallel to the 
rational meanings and points toward their lights. It does not obstruct the 
light that radiates from the meanings. 

(59) The third characteristic is that, at the beginning, imagination is 
much needed, because through it one can organize rational knowledge 
so that knowledge will not be agitated, shaken up, and scattered with a 
scattering that eliminates the organization. What a wonderful help are 
the imaginal similitudes for rational knowledge! 

(60) We find these three characteristics in relation to the seen 
lights of the visible world only in glass. Originally, glass is a dense sub- 
stance, but once it is purified and made clear, it does not veil the light 
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of the lamp. Rather, it conveys the light in a proper manner. Further- 
more, it protects the light from being extinguished by violent winds 
and rough movements. Glass, therefore, is the first similitude for the 
imaginal spirit. . 

(61) As for the third spirit—the rational spirit through which percep- 
tion of noble, divine knowledge takes place—the manner of using the lamp 
as a similitude for it is not hidden from you. You came to know this in the 
earlier clarification of the fact that the prophets are light-giving lamps." 

(62) As for the fourth spirit—the reflective spirit—one of its specific 
characteristics is that it begins with a single root and then branches off 
from it into two branches. Then from each branch grow two branches, 
and so on until the branches of rational divisions become many. Then, at 
last, it reaches conclusions that are its fruits. These fruits then go back and 
become seeds for similar fruits, because some of them can fertilize others 
so that they continue to bear fruits beyond them. This is similar to what 
we mentioned in the book The Just Balance.'® Hence, it is most appropri- 
ate that in this world the similitude of the reflective spirit be the tree. 

. (63) Since the fruits of the reflective spirit are a matter within which 
the lights of knowledge may be augmented, fixed, and given subsistence, 
it is appropriate that the likeness that is used not be the quince, apple, 
pomegranate, or other [kinds of] trees. But, among all the trees, the olive 
tree specifically is used, because the quintessence of its fruit is olive oil, 
which is the matter for lamps. Out of all oils, olive oil is singled out for the 
specific characteristic of having a great deal of radiance with little smoke. 

(64) If cattle and trees that have many offspring and much fruit are 
called “blessed,” then it is even more worthy to call that tree whose fruit 
does not end at a defined limit a “blessed tree” [24:35]. 

(65) If the branches of pure rational thoughts cannot be ascribed to 
directions [or to] nearness and farness, then it is appropriate that the 
tree be “neither of the East nor the West” [24:35]. 
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(66) The fifth spirit is the holy prophetic spirit ascribed to the 
friends of God when it is in the utmost degree of purity and nobility. 

(67) The reflective spirit is divided into [two kinds:] a sort that needs 
instruction, awakening, and help from the outside so that it may con- 
tinue partaking of many types of knowledge; and another sort that has 
such intense purity that it is, as it were, awakened by itself without help 
from the outside. It is most appropriate that the one that is purc and has 
reached full preparedness be referred to by the words, “Its oil would well- 
nigh but shine, even if no fire touched it" [24:35], since among the 
friends of God are those whose light would all but shine so that they 
could all but dispense with the help of the prophets. And among the 
prophets are those who could all but dispense with the help of the angels. 
This similitude is suitable for this kind. 

(68) When these lights are ranked in levels, one on top of the other, 
then the sensory spirit is the first. It is like the preparation and intro- 
duction to the imaginal spirit, since the imaginal cannot be conceived of 
as being placed in its situation except after the sensory. The reflective 
and rational spirits come after these two. Hence, it is most appropriate 
that the glass be like the locus for the lamp and the niche like the locus 
for the glass. Hence, the lamp is in a glass and the glass is in a niche. 
Since all of them are lights, one above the other, it is appropriate that 
they be “light upon light” [24:35]. 


A conclusion 


(69) This similitude becomes clear only to the hearts of those who 
have faith or to the hearts of the prophets and the friends of God, not 
to the hearts of the unbelievers. After all, by “guidance” is meant light. 
That which is kept away from the path of guidance is falsehood and 
darkness—or, rather, it is more intense than darkness, because darkness 
does not guide to falsehood any more than it guides to truth. 
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(70) The rational faculties of the unbelievers are inverted, and so 
are the rest of their faculties of perception, and these faculties help one 


- another in leading them astray. Hence, a similitude of them is like a man 


*in a fathomless ocean covered by a wave above which is a wave above 
which are clouds, darknesses piled one upon the other" [24:40]. The 
“ocean” and the “fathomless” are this world, because within it are 
destructive dangers, harmful occupations, and blinding murkiness. 

(71) The first *wave" is the wave of the appetites which call out to 
the bestial attributes, occupation with sensory pleasures, and achieve- 
ment of the wishes of this world, so that people will eat and enjoy just as 
cattle eat. It is appropriate that this wave be something dark, because 
“love for a thing makes blind and deaf.”!® 

(72) The second “wave” is the wave of the attributes of predatori- 
ness, which send forth anger, enmity, hatred, malice, envy, boastfulness, 
vainglory, and arrogance. It is appropriate that it be something dark, 
because anger is the ghoul of the rational faculty. And it is appropriate 
that this be the higher wave, because more often than not anger takes 
control away from the appetites so that, when one is furious, this distracts 
from the appetites and makes one heedless of the appetitive pleasures. 
However, appetite can never overcome a furious anger. 

(73) As for “clouds,” they are the loathsome beliefs, lying opinions, 
and corrupt imaginings that have veiled the unbelievers from faith, 
knowledge of the Real, and the gaining of brightness through the light 
of the sun of the Qur°an and the rational faculty. The specific character- 
istic of clouds is that they veil the radiance of sunlight. Since each of 
these is something dark, it is appropriate that they be “darknesses piled 
one upon the other" [24:40]. 

(74) Since these darknesses veil the knowledge of nearby things— 
to say nothing of faraway things—this explains why unbelievers are 
veiled from knowing the wonders of the states of the Prophet, despite 
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the nearness of his availability and his manifestation with the least pon- 
dering. Hence, it is appropriate that this be referred to with [these 
words:] “When he puts forth his hand, you can hardly see it” [24:40]. 

(75) Since the source of all lights is the First Light, the Real—as 
was clarified earlier—then it is appropriate that each person who has 
realized the unity of God believe firmly that *to whomsoever God assigns 
no light, no light has he" [24:40]. This amount of the mysteries of this 
verse is sufficient for you, so be satisfied with it. 
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The Third Chapter 


Concerning the meaning of the Prophet’s words: 
“God has seventy veils of light and darkness; 
were He to lift them, the august glories of His face 
would burn up everyone whose eyesight perceived Him” 


(1) One version [of this Aadith] has “seven hundred veils” while 
another has “seventy thousand.” I say: 

(2) God discloses Himself to His Essence in His Essence. Without 
doubt, the “veil” is understood-in relation to the thing that is veiled. The 
veiled among the creatures are of three kinds: those who are veiled by 
darkness alone, those who are veiled by sheer light, and those who are 
veiled by light along with darkness. 

(3) The types of these kinds are many, and I will verify their multi- 
plicity. With difficulty, I could probably confine them to seventy; but I put 
no confidence in the delineation and confinement that appear to me, since 
I do not know whether or not this is what is meant by the hadith. As for 
confining them to seven hundred or seventy thousand, only the prophetic 
faculty can do that, although it is apparent—it seems to me—that these 
numbers are mentioned to indicate multiplicity, not to delineate. It is 
often customary to mention a number not with the desire to confine, but 
rather to indicate multiplicity. And God knows best the verification of 
this, for that is outside human capacity. The only thing I can do now is to 
acquaint you with these kinds and with some of the types of each kind.! 
Hence, I say: 
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The first kind 


(4) They are veiled by sheer darkness. They are the atheists, those 
who do not have faith in God and the Last Day. They love life in this 
world more than the next world because they do not have faith in the 
next world at all. These people are of two types. 

(5) One type look [for their fulfillment by] searching for the cause of 
the world. Hence, they turn it over to nature. But nature consists of a 
quality firmly embedded and adhering in bodies. Bodies are dark, 
because they do not have knowledge and perception. They have no 
awareness of themselves and of what proceeds from them, and they have 
no light perceptible to outward eyesight. 

(6) The second type are occupied with themselves and do not attend 
to searching for the cause [of the world]. Rather, they live the life of the 
beasts. Their veil is their murky souls and dark appetites. There is no 
darkness more intense than-caprice and the soul. That is why God said, 
“Hast thou seen him who has taken caprice to be his god?” [25:43]. And 
the messenger of God said, “Caprice is the most hateful god worshipped 
on earth.”? 

(7) The second type are divided into groups. One group supposes that 
the ultimate end of searching in this world is to achieve wishes, to obtain 
objects of appetite, and to attain bestial pleasures by means of women, 
food, and clothing. These people are the servants of pleasure. They wor- 
ship it, search for it, and believe firmly that obtaining it is the highest 
felicity. They are pleased for their souls to be on the level of the beasts— 
or, rather, more debased than the beasts. What darkness is more intense 
than that? Hence, these people have been veiled by sheer darkness. 

(8) Another group [of the second type] sees the highest felicity in 
domination, taking control, killing, capturing, and imprisoning. This is the 
path of the nomads, Kurds, and many stupid people. They are veiled by 
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the darkness of the predatory attributes because these attributes rule 
over them and because, when these attributes attain their goal, that is 
the greatest of pleasures. These people are satisfied to be at the level of 


‘predatory animals, or even more debased. 


(9) A third group [of the second type] sees the highest felicity in the 
abundance of property and the extension of ease. After all, property is 
an instrument to achieve the object of appetite. Through it, the human 
being attains the ability to achieve wishes. Hence, these people aspire to 
gather property; to increase estates, land, valuable horses, cattle, and 
farmland, and to hoard dinars in the earth. Hence, you will see one of 
them striving throughout life—embarking on great dangers in the 
deserts, on journeys, and in the oceans to gather possessions with which 
he is niggardly toward himself, to say nothing of others. These are the 
ones meant by the words of the Prophet: “The slave of the dirham is 
miserable; the slave of the dinar is miserable.”* What darkness is greater 
than that which deceives the human being? Gold and silver are two 
stones that are not desired in themselves. When wishes are not achieved 
through them and they are not spent, then they are just like pebbles, and 
pebbles are just like them. 

(10) A fourth group [of the second type] climbs from the ignorance 
of these people and pretends to possess the rational faculty. They sup- 
pose that the highest felicity is the expansion of honor and fame, the 
spread of reputation, a multiplicity of followers, and the influence of the 
command that is obeyed. Hence, you see that their only concern is eye 
service and cultivation of the things upon which observers cast their 
glance. One of them may go hungry in his house and suffer harm so that 
he can spend his wealth on clothes with which to adorn himself so that 
no one will look at him with the eye of contempt when he goes out. The 
types of these people are beyond count. All of them are veiled from God 
by the sheer darkness that is their own dark souls. 

(11) There is no sense mentioning each and every one of the groups 
after calling attention to their [general] kinds. 

(12) Included among these people is a community that says with 
their tongues, “There is no god but God.” However, it may happen 
that fear causes them to say this, or they do so to show off and adorn 
themselves to the Muslims, or to seek provisions from their wealth, or 
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to be zealous in helping the religion of their fathers. If this saying does 
not cause these people to do good works, then it does not bring them out 
of the darknesses into light. Rather, “their protectors are idols, that 
bring them out from the light into the darknesses" [2:257]. As for one in 
whom the saying has an effect so that his ugly act is ugly to him and his 
beautiful act makes him happy, then he comes out from pure darkness, 
even if he performs many acts of disobedience. 


The second kind 


(13) They are a company of people veiled by light along with dark- 
ness, and they are of three types: a type whose darkness grows out of the 
senses, a type whose darkness grows out of the imagination, and a type 
whose darkness grows out of corrupt rational comparisons. 

(14) The first type are those veiled by sensory darkness. They [com- 
prise] several companies of people, none of whom fails to pass beyond 
attending to his own soul to strive at becoming godlike and to look forward 
to knowledge of his lord. The first of their degrees is the worship of idols; 
the last of them is dualism; and between [these] two are many degrees. 

(15) The first company of people [just mentioned] are the worship- 
pers of idols. They know in a general way that they have a lord whom 
they must prefer over their dark souls. They believe firmly that their lord 
is mightier than everything. However, the darkness of the senses veils 
them from passing beyond the world perceived by the senses. Hence, 
they make from the most precious of substances—like gold, silver, and 
rubies—figures formed in the most beautiful of forms, and then take 
them as gods. These people are veiled by the light of might and beauty. 
Might and beauty are among the attributes of God and His lights. 
However, they affix these attributes to bodies perceived by the senses. 
The darkness of the senses blocks them from [knowing] this because— 
as was said earlier—compared to the spiritual, rational world, sensory 
perception is dark.® 
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(16) The second company of people are a community of the furthest 
‘Turks. They have neither a religious creed nor a revealed law, and they 
believe firmly that they have a lord and that he is the most beautiful of 
things. When they see a human having the utmost degree of beauty—or 
a tree, or a horse, or something else—they prostrate themselves before 
it and say, "This is our lord!" These people are veiled by the light of 
beauty, along with the darkness of the senses. They are more able to 
enter into observing light than the worshippers of idols because they 
worship beauty that is not limited to a specific individual. They do not 
single out any specific thing for beauty. Moreover, they worship natural 
beauty, not what is made for them and by their own hands. 

(17) A third company of people say, *Our lord must be luminous in 
his own essence, splendid in his form, possessor of authority in himself, 
awe-inspiring in his presence, and unbearable to be near.” However, he 
must be perceived by the senses because, in their view, what is not per- 
ceived by the senses has no meaning. Then they find that fire has this 
quality and they worship it, taking it as a lord. They are veiled by the 
lights of ruling authority and splendor, which are among the lights of God." 

(18) A fourth company of people suppose as follows: *We take con- 
trol of fire through lighting and extinguishing flames, so it is under our 
free disposal and is not fitting for divinity. On the contrary, that which is 
[fitting for divinity] has these attributes and [yet] is not under our free 
disposal, though we are under its free disposal; and it is also described 
by highness and elevation." At the same time, the sciences of celestial 
bodies and of the influences ascribed to these bodies are well known 
among them. Hence, some of these people worship Sirius, some worship 
Jupiter, and some worship other stars, in keeping with the many influ- 
ences that they firmly believe to be in the celestial bodies. All of them 
are veiled by the lights of highness, radiance, and taking control, which 
are among the lights of God. 

(19) A fifth company support the approach of those people but say, 
"Our lord must not be branded by smallness and largeness in relation 
to the many luminous substances; rather, he must be the greatest of 
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them.” Hence, they worship the sun, saying, “She is greater!” They are 
veiled by the light of magnificence, together with the remaining lights, 
and with the darkness of sensory perception. 

(20) A sixth company climb beyond these people and say, “The sun 
does not possess all light alone, since others also have lights. And it is not 
appropriate that the lord have a partner in his luminosity.” Hence, they 
worship unlimited light, which brings together all the lights of the world. 
They suppose that this is the lord of the world and that all good things 
are ascribed to it. Then they saw that there is evil in the world, [and] 
they did not consider it beautiful to ascribe it to their lord, declaring him 
devoid of evil. Thus, they set up a struggle between their lord and dark- 
ness, and they turn the world over to light and darkness. Sometimes they 


‘call the two Yazdàn and Ahriman.® These are the dualists. 


(21) This amount is sufficient to alert you to this first type, who are 
many more than these. 


(22) Fhe second type are those veiled-by some lights along with- - 


the darkness of imagination. They are those who have passed beyond the 
senses, They establish something beyond sensory things, but they are not 
able to pass beyond imagination. Hence, they worship an existent thing 
that sits upon the throne.? 

(23) The most debased of them in level are the Mujassima.'? Then 
comes every type of Karràmiya.!! It is not possible for me to explain their 
doctrines and paths, so there is no benefit in listing them. The loftiest of 
them in degree are those who negate corporeality and all its accidental 
qualities except the direction specified as *up." This is because some- 
thing that is not related to directions and is not described as outside or 
inside the world is not, in their view, an existent thing, since it cannot be 
imagined. They do not perceive that the first degree of rational objects is 
to pass beyond ascription to the directions.” 

(24) The third type are those who are veiled by the divine lights along 
with dark, corrupt, rational comparisons. They worship a hearing, seeing, 
speaking, knowing, powerful, desiring, living god who [cannot be described] 
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with directions. But they understand these attributes in keeping with 
how they stand in relation to their own attributes. One of them may say 
explicitly that his [god's] speech is sounds and letters like our speech. 


Another may climb higher and say, *No, rather it is like the speech of our 


own soul—there are neither sounds nor letters." This is why, when the 
reality of hearing, seeing, and life is demanded from them, they fall back 
on declaring similarity in respect to the meaning, although verbally they 
deny the reality, since in no way do they perceive the meanings of these 
ascriptions in respect to God. This is the reason why they say about His 
desire, *It is temporally originated, like our desire; it is a seeking and an 
intending, like our intending." These are well-known doctrines, and there 
is no need to go into their details.” 

(25) These people are veiled by. a certain amount of the lights 
together with the darkness of rational comparisons. All of them are types 
belonging to the second kind, who are veiled by light along with darkness. 
And God alone grants success. 


The third kind 


(26) They are veiled by sheer lights. They are of many types, and 
it is not possible to enumerate them. I will, however, allude to three of 
their types. 

(27) The first is a company of people who come to know the mean- 
ings of the attributes through verification. They perceive that ascribing 
the names “speaking,” “desiring,” “powerful,” “knowing,” and so forth to 
His attributes is not like ascribing them to human beings. They avoid 
making Him known through these attributes and come to know Him in 
relation to the creatures, just as Moses made known in answer to the 
words of Pharaoh: “And what is the Lord of the worlds?" [26:23]. They 
reply, *The Lord, who is too holy for and incomparable with the mean- 
ings of these attributes, is the Mover and Governor of the heavens.” 
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(28) The second type climbs beyond these people in the respect that 
it becomes manifest to them that there is multiplicity in the heavens and 
that the mover of each specific heaven is a different existent thing called 
an “angel,” of whom there are many. The angels’ relationship with the 
divine lights is that of the stars.” Furthermore, it appears to these people 
that these heavens are inside another celestial sphere that moves all of 
them by its movement once in a day and a night. Hence, the Lord is the 
mover of the furthest celestial body that envelops all the celestial 
spheres, since plurality is rejected as pertaining to the Lord.!9 

(29) The third type climbs beyond these and says, “Putting bodies into 
movement by means of direct contact necessitates that there be a service 
rendered to the Lord of the worlds: worship of Him, and obedience 
toward Him by one of His servants, called an angel. The angel's relation- 
ship with the sheer divine lights is the relationship of the moon among 
the sensory lights." They suppose that the Lord is the one who is obeyed in 
respect of this mover and that the Lord is a mover of everything by means 
of command, not direct contact. Then, in the classification and quiddity 
of that command, there is an obscurity before which most understand- 
ings fall short and for which this book does not have the capacity. 

(30) All these types are veiled by pure light. 

(31) “Those who have arrived” are only the fourth type.'? To them it 
has been disclosed that the one who is obeyed is described by an attribute 
that contradicts sheer oneness and utmost perfection. [This] belongs 
to a mystery which is beyond the capacity of this book to unveil. [It is 
also disclosed] that the relationship of this one who is obeyed is that 
of the sun among the lights. Therefore, they have turned their faces from 
the one who moves the heavens, from the one who moves the furthest 
celestial body, from the one who commands moving them, to Him who 
originates the heavens, originates the furthest celestial body, and origi- 
nates the one who commands moving the heavens. They have arrived 
at an existent thing that is incomparable with everything that their sight 
had perceived. Hence, the august glories of His face—the First, the 
Highest—burn up everything perceived by the-sights and insights of the 
observers. Thus, they find Him too holy for and incomparable with all 
that we described earlier. 
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(32) Then they are divided into groups. Everything the sight of 
one group perceives is burned up, effaced, and annihilated. But they 
remain, observing the beauty and the holiness while also observing their 
own essences in the beauty that they attained through arriving at the 
divine presence. Hence, the objects of vision are effaced, but not the per- 
son who sees. 

(33) Another group, who are the elect of the elect, pass beyond this. 
The august glories of His face burn them up, and the ruling authority of 
majesty overcomes them. In their essences they are effaced and annihi- 
lated. They become extinct from themselves, so that they cease observing 
themselves. Nothing remains save the One, the Real. The meaning of His 
words, "Everything is perishing except His face" [28:88], becomes for 
them a taste and a state. We already alluded to this in the first chapter, 
where we mentioned how they applied the word “unification” and what 
they thought of it.'? This is the ultimate end of those who have arrived. 

(34) Another group does not climb and ascend according to the details 
we mentioned. For them the path is not long. At the very beginning they 
come to know holiness and the declaration of lordship's incomparability, 
with everything its incomparability necessitates. What dominates over 
the others at the end dominates over them at the beginning. The revela- 
tion of Himself rushes upon them at once, and the august glories of His 
face burn up everything that sensory sight and rational insight are able to 
perceive. It is likely that the first path is that of the Friend [Abraham], 
while the second path is that of the Beloved [Muhammad].?? God knows 
best the mysteries of the steps of these two, and the lights of their station. 

(35) Thus have I alluded to the various types of those who are veiled. 
It is not unlikely that if writings were set forth in detail and the veils of 
the travelers were traced, their number could reach seventy thousand. 
But if you investigate, you will not find a single one of them outside 
the kinds we listed, because people can only be veiled by their human 


attributes, senses, imagination, comparisons of the rational faculty, or - 


sheer light, as was said earlier. 
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(36) This is what readily came to mind in answer to these questions, 
even though I was asked unexpectedly while my thoughts were divided, 
my notions diverging, and my concerns turned to a discipline other than 
this. My request to the questioner is that he ask God to forgive wherever 
my pen has transgressed and my foot has slipped, because delving into 
the flood of the divine mysteries is dangerous, and seeking to penetrate 
the divine lights from behind human veils is arduous, not easy. 
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Abbreviations 


References to hadith collections in the notes below follow the system employed 
by A. J. Wensinck in his Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, 2d ed., 
8 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992). That is, for the collections of Abū Da^üd, 
-~al-Bukhari, Muslim,-and-al-Firmidhi, the references include the name of the 
compiler followed by the name of the book within the compilation and then 
the number of the 4a or tradition. In the case of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, 
a volume number is given followed by a page number, both of which are 
derived from an edition printed in Cairo in 1895 by an unknown publisher. 
Subsequent editions of the Musnad, published by various houses in a number 
of countries, have typically retained the pagination of the 1895 Cairo edition. 
Following are bibliographical references to the hadith collections consulted and 
the abbreviated names by which they are referenced in these notes. 


Abu Da?ud Abū Da'üd, Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath. Sunan Aba David. 
. Edited by Ahmad Sa‘d ‘Ali. 2 vols. Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi 
al-Halabi, 1952. 


Bukhari Al-Bukhari, Muhammad ibn Isma‘il. Sahih Abi Abd Allah 
al-Bukhari. 25 vols. Cairo: Al-Matba‘a al-Bahiya al-Misriya, 
1933-62. See also the translation by Muhammad Muhsin 
Khan, The Translation of the Meanings of Sahih al-Bukhari. 6th 
rev. ed. 9 vols. Chicago: Kazi Publications, 1983. 


Muslim Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj. Al-Sahih Muslim. 8 vols. Cairo: Mak- 
taba wa Matba^a Muhammad “Ali Sabih wa Awladahu, 1963. 


Tirmidhi Al-Tirmidhi, Muhammad ibn ‘Isa. Sahih bi-sharh al-imàm Ibn 
al"Arabi al-Maliki. 13 vols. Cairo: n.p., 1931-34. 


Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad. Musnad. 6 vols. Cairo: n.p., 1895. 
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Translator’s Introduction 


1. See Gairdner’s introduction to his translation of The Niche of Lights: 
al-Ghazali, Mishkat al-Anwar (The Niche for Lights), trans. W. H. T. Gairdner 
(1924; reprint, Lahore, Pakistan: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1952), 2; and Aff S 
introduction to his edition: al-Ghazali, Mishkat al-anwár, ed. Abi al-“Ala ‘Afifi 
(Cairo: Al-Dar al-Qawmiya lil-Faba‘a wa al-Nashar, 1964), 4. l 

2. All quotations from the Qur'àn are based on A. J. Arberry s The Koran 
Interpreted (New York: Macmillan, 1955). References to the Qur’ān will follow 
the quote, the first number indicating the chapter and the second number the 
verse. Some of Arberry’s translations have been modified to fit better into 
al-Ghazali's discussions. The translation of the Veils Hadith is my own. 

3. Many scholars see The Niche of Lights as primarily a Süfi text. See Gaird- 
ner’s “Al-Ghazali’s Mishkat al-Anwar and the Ghazali Problem,” Der Islam 5 
(1914): 121-53; A. J. Wensinck’s “On the Relation between Ghazali’s Cosmol- 
ogy and His Mysticism,” Mededelingen der koninklijke Akademe van Wielenschappen, 
Afdeling Letterkunde 75 (series A), no. 6 (1933): 183—208, and his “Ghazali’s 
Mishkat al-Anwar (Niche of Lights),” in Semietische Studien: Uit de Nalatenschap 
(Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff's Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 1941); and Hava Lazarus- 
Yafeh's Studies in al-Ghazzàli (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1975). l 

4. For a concise and thorough introduction to hadith literature in Islamic 
religious thought, see M. A. Siddiqi's Hadith Literature: Its Origin, Development, 
and Special Features (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1993). References to 
hadith will include traditional sources and Wensinck’s Concordance et indices de la 
tradition musulmane, 2d ed., 8 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992). If these sources 
prove unhelpful, reference will also be made to al-Ghazali's Thya" "ulüm al-din 

- (The revivification of the religious sciences), 5 vols. (Beirut: Dàr al-Hadi, 1992). 

5. On the authority of al-Ghazali, see the quotations compiled by Richard 
Joseph McCarthy, translator of the recent English edition of al-Ghazali’s 
autobiography: al-Ghazali, Freedom and Fulfillment: An Annotated Translation of 
al-Ghazáli' s Al-Mungidh min al-Dalal and Other Relevant Works of al-Ghazali, 
trans. Richard Joseph McCarthy (Boston: Twayne, 1980), xii-xiii. 

6. One sound hadith relates that “at the beginning of every hundred years 
someone belonging to that time will renew its religion (dinahà)." See Wensinck, 
Concordance 1: 324; and Abū Da?üd, Malahim, 1. During al-Ghazali’s lifetime, 


M Hu 
many considered him the “renewer” of his age. See W. Montgomery Watt's . 


article, “Al-Ghazali, Aba Hamid,” in The Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: 
Macmillan, 1987), 5: 541-44. 


7. Some important studies in English on al-Ghazali’s life and writings | 


include, in chronological order, D. B. Macdonald, “The Life of al-Ghazzahi, 
with Especial Reference to His Religious Experiences and Opinions,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 20 (1899): 71-132; W. R. W. Gardner, An Account 
of al-Ghazali’s Life and Works (Madras: n.p., 1919); Samuel Zwemer, A Moslem 
Seeker after God: Showing Islam at Its Best in the Life and Teaching of al-Ghazali, 
Mystic and Theologian of the Eleventh Century (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1920); Margaret Smith, Al-Ghazali the Mystic (1944; reprint, Lahore, Pakistan: 
Hijra International, 1983); W. Montgomery Watt’s two well-known books, The 
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Faith and Practice of al-Ghazali (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1953) and Muslim 
Intellectual: A Study of al-Ghazali (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1963); Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in Al-Ghazzáli; and McCarthy’s introduction to 
his translation of al-Ghazali's Freedom and Fulfillment. McCarthy’s book also 
contains a thorough annotated bibliography of important studies on and trans- 
lations of al-Ghazili’s writings up to the late 1970s. 

Two concise summaries of the life and works of al-Ghazali and of his signifi- 
cance in Islamic philosophy are W. Montgomery Watt’s “Al-Ghazali, Aba 
Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Tüsi," in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new 
ed. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965), 2:1038—41; and M. Saeed Sheikh, “Al-Ghazali,” 
in A History of Muslim Philosophy: With Short Accounts of Other Disciplines and 
the Modern Renaissance in Muslim Lands, ed. M. M. Sharif (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1963), 1: 581—624, 637-42. 

Recent translations of other works by al-Ghazali include The Precious Pearl: 
A Translation from the Arabic, with Notes, of the Kitab al-Durra al-Fakhira fi 
Kashf *Ulüm al-Akhira of Aba Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Ghazali, trans. and ed. Jane Idleman Smith, Harvard University Studies in 
World Religion, no. 1 (Missoula, Montana: Scholars Press, 1979); Invocations 
and Supplications: Kitab al-Adhkar wa "l-Da'awàt, Book IX of The Revival of 
the Religious Sciences, Ihya? *Ulüm al-Din, trans. K. Nakamura, rev. ed. 
(Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1990; originally published as Ghazali on 
Prayer, Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 1973); and The Remembrance of Death and 
the Afterlife (Kitab Dhikr al-Mawt wa-Ma Ba‘duhu), Book XL of The Revival of 
the Religious Sciences, Ihyà? *Ulüm al-Din, trans. T. J. Winter (Cambridge: 
Islamic Texts Society, 1989). 

8. For a chronological listing of the 404 works attributed to al-Ghazali, see 
P Bouyges, Essai de chronologie des oeuvres de al-Ghazali, ed. M. Allard (Beirut: 
n.p., 1959); and G. F. Hourani, *The Chronology of Ghazali's Writing," Journal 

of the American Oriental Society 89 (1959): 225-33. 

9. For example, in Islamic theology (kaldm) al-Ghazali’s chief works are 
Al-igtisàd fi al-i‘tigad (The golden mean of belief) and Iljam al-'awwám ‘an "iln 
al-kalam (Restraining the common people from the science of theology); in law 
(fiqh) they are Al-basit fi furü* al-madhhab (A simple discussion of the branches 
of the school of law) and Al-mustas fa Ji usül al-fiqh (A clear discussion of the 
principles of jurisprudence); and in philosophy (falsafa) they are the famous 
Magasid al-falasifa (The intentions of the philosophers) and Tàhafut al-falasifa 
(The incoherence of the philosophers). 

Some chapters of al-Ghazali's Al-igtisad Ji al-i‘tigad have been translated 
into English. See Al-Ghazdli on Divine Predicates and Their Properties: A Critical 
and Annotated Translation of These Chapters in Al-Iqtisad fil-I*tiqàd, trans. "Abdu- 
r-Rahman Abū Zayd (1970; reprint, Lahore, Pakistan: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 
1974). For translations of Tahafut al-falasifa, see note 19 below. 

10. For a discussion of Süfism's emphasis on actualizing these three dimen- 
sions of law, faith, and virtue in the interpretation of Islam, see William 
C. Chittick, The Faith and Practice of Islam: Three Thirteenth Century Sufi Téxts 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 1-33; Sachiko Murata 
and William C. Chittick, The Vision of Islam (New York: Paragon House, 1994); 
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and Louis Brenner, “Concepts of Tariqa in West Africa: The Case of the 
Qadiriyya,” in Charisma and Brotherhood in African Islam, ed. Donal B. Cruise 
O’Brien and Christian Coulon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), 33-36. 

1]. Little is known of the life of Ahmad al-Ghazali (d. 1126), the younger 
brother of the more well-known Abū Hamid. We do know that Ahmad was an 
accomplished scholar because he was capable of taking over his brother’s pres- 
tigious teaching post when the latter abandoned it to devote the rest of his life 
to purifying his heart. Ahmad was also an accomplished Safi master. In the 
Persian-speaking world he is best known for his classical Süfi treatise on the 
metaphysics of love, Al-sawanih, which *establish[es] him as one of the great- 
est mystics in the Muslim world” (Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions 
of Islam [Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1975], 295). For a 
translation see Ahmad Al-Ghazali, Sawanih: Inspirations from the World of Pure 
Spirits: The Oldest Persian Sufi Treatise on Love, trans. Nasrollah Pourjavady 
(London: KPI, 1986). For further biographical information, see H. Ritter's 
article, “Al-Ghazali, Ahmad B. Muhammad,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
new ed. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965), 2:1041-42. 

12. W. Montgomery Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1962), 85. I i : 

13. One of al-Ghazali’s contributions to this subject, as seen in his 
Al-igtisdd fi al-i‘tigad (The golden mean of belief), was to add a more sophis- 
ticated philosophical argument to theology through the use of the syllogism 
(ibid., 118). Toward the end of his life he wrote I/jam al-‘awwam ‘an “ilm al- 
kalām (Restraining the common people from the science of theology), in which 
he severely criticizes theological discussions. Here he felt that the theological 
method limited knowledge of God to a purely rationalistic way of knowing. To 
a large degree, theology implicitly denied the possibility of a direct inner 
knowledge of God. Perhaps one of the reasons he felt that kalām should not be 
learned by everyone is that people might become too attached to a purely 
rational way of knowing God. Hence, they would disregard the inherent 
human ability to actualize divine knowledge directly in the heart. 

14. See Carl Brockelmann and L. Gardet, “Al-Djuwayni, Abū ’l-Ma‘ali ‘Abd 
al-Malik,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965), 
2:605-6. 

15. See note 9 above. 

16. See M. G. S. Hodgson, “Batiniya,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed. 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960) 1:1098; and Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 119. 

17. Al-Ghazali's polemic against the Batinite doctrine includes works 
such as Al-mustazhiri fi radd ‘ald al-batiniya (The book dedicated to sultan 
. Mustazhir concerning a reply to the Batinites) and A/-qustás al-mustagim (The 

just balance). See Watt, Muslim Intellectual, 74-82. For an English translation 
of Al-qustás, see “Appendix III: Al-Qustas al-Mustagim,” in McCarthy, Freedom 
and Fulfillment, 287—332. 
18. See Saeed Sheikh, “Al-Ghazali,” 593. 
19. For English translations of TaAafut al-falasifa, sce al-Ghazali, The Inco- 
herence of the Philosophers, trans. Michael E. Marmura, Islamic Translation 
Series (Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1997); and Ibn Rushd, 
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Averroés’ Tahafut al-Tahafut, trans. S. van den Bergh (London: n.p., 1954), in 
which Ibn Rushd incorporates al-Ghazali’s Tàhàfut al-falasifa into his refutation 
of that work. 

20. See Majid Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy, 2d ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983), 293-311. 

21. See 'Afifi's edition of Mishkat, 34-35; and Hermann Landolt, *Ghazali 
and ‘Religionswissenschaft’: Some Notes on the Mishkat al-Anwar for Professor 
Charles J. Adams,” Asiatische Studien (Etudes asiatiques) 45, no. | (1991): 59. 

22. See Saeed Sheikh, “Al-Ghazali,” 594. 

23. For a summary of various Islamic interpretations of the heart, soul, 
spirit, and intellect, see Sachiko Murata’s The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on 
Gender Relationships in Islamic Thought (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1992), 232-41 and chapter 10. 

24. For discussions of the inherent relationship of Süfism to other dimen- 
sions of Islamic thought and practice, see Chittick, Faith and Practice of Islam, 
especially parts | and 4; and Mark Woodward, Islam in Java: Normative Piety 
and Mysticism in the Sultanate of Yogyakarta (Tucson: University of Arizona 
Press, 1989) 4—8, 60-66, in which he provides a summary of the various argu- 
ments in Islamic studies on this relationship. 

25. See William C. Chittick, “Dhikr,” in Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: 
Macmillan, 1987), 4:341—44. 

26. This is seen in early Arabic treatises which are still published, such 
as al-Qushayri’s Risāla and al-Makki's Qat al-qulüb. English translations of 
compilations of this genre can be found in Dr. Javad Nurbakhsh's Süfism 
series. For example, see Sufism IV: Repentance, Abstinence, Renunciation, Wari- 
ness, Humility, Humbleness, Sincerity, Constancy, Courtesy. (London: Khaniqahi- 
Nimatullahi Publications, 1988). 

For the importance of ethical behavior and the personal development of 
virtue in al-Ghazali’s writings, see Mohamed Ahmed Sharif, Ghazali’s Theory of 
Virtue (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1975); and Muhammad 
Abul Quasem, The Ethics of al-Ghazali: A Composite Ethics in Islam (Selangor, 
Malaysia: Published by the author, 1976). 

27. Translated by McCarthy in Freedom and Fulfillment, 89-90. Square brack- 
ets are the translator’s. l 

28. Ibid., 92-93. 

29. See Watt, “A Forgery in al-Ghazali's Mishkāt?” Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 1949: 5-22. See also his “The Authentic- 
ity of the Works Attributed to al-Ghazali," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland 1952: 24—45. 

30. See Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in al-Ghazzali, 282, and also 25, 42n. 35, 
and 336n. 39; al-Ghazali, Mishkat al-anwar, ed. "Afifi, 22, 27; and Herbert A. 
Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroés on Intellect: Their Cosmologies, Theories 
of the Active Intellect, and Theories of Human Intellect (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1992), 134—35n. 53. Hermann Landolt provides the most convincing 
and penetrating critique of Watt’s assertions; see his “Ghazali and ‘Religion- 
swissenschaft, ” 62—63 and passim. 

31. See Wensinck, “Ghazali’s Mishkat,” 212. 
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32.. See Landolt, *Ghazali and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 65—66, in which he 
references Fakhr al-Din Razi’s multi-volume work Al-tafsir al-kabir (Cairo: n.p., 
A.H. 1354—1357 [1935—1938 c.s. ]), 22:233—34; and the three-page text ee 
“Risala-yi Ta°wilat al-Ahadith al-Mushkila,” in “Fakhr-i Razi va Mishkat u : 
Anvar-i Ghazzali,” by Nasrollah Pourjavady, Ma “arif 2 (A.H. 1364 [1945 C.E.]): 
213-29. Landolt is not convinced that this Persian text is Razi s but feels 
confident that its discussion is “Rāzian” in nature and deals with The Niche of 
Lights. He contends that this short treatise was written by a disciple of Razi or 
by a member of his school (68, 71). 

. Ibid., 72. 

S ^is Gairdner, “Al-Ghazali’s Mishkat,” 133, which reproduces the rele- 
vant passage of the Arabic text of Ibn Rushd’s Al-kashf 

35. Ibid., 138. 

36. See Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in al-Ghazzali, 308. DM 

37. See Gairdner's introduction to his translation of al-Ghazali, Mishkat, 
18-19; and for an extended analysis of Ibn Rushd and Ibn Tufayl’s criticisms, 
see Gairdner “Al-Ghazali’s Mishkat,” 133-54. 

Landolt provides an excellent summary of these arguments and agrees 
that Ibn Rushd overstated his “emanationist” accusations against al-Ghazali. 
Nevertheless, the question of al-Ghazali's use of Neoplatonic ideas is not 
straightforward. Landolt argues that Ibn Rushd was justified, from a certain 
point of view, in accusing al-Ghazali of such notions and shows that 
al-Ghazali’s distinction between al-muta° and God is the same as Ibn Sina’s 
“distinction between the cause of universal motion and the cause of existence 
itself” (“Ghazali and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 53-54). See also note 40 below. 

38. See Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroés on Intellect, 135. 

id., 136. l 

a 2 also notes 30 and 37. For an analysis of the relationship of 
the Mishkat to the theories of Ibn Sind, see ibid., 130-44. Davidson concludes 
his discussion by saying, “We find in the Mishkat al-Anwar [that] en d 
is not rejecting the structure of the universe depicted by Avicenna api ^ 
or even the possibility that God produces everything outside himself t je 
a series of emanations. He is merely rejecting Avicenna's explanation of the 

” (153). l 
Pa e iie Arabic passage of Hayy ibn Yaqzan and its English transla- 
tion have been reproduced in Gairdner, “Al-Ghazali’s Mishkat,” 146. 
id. —95l. PIS 
KS ae is introduction to his translation of al-Ghazali, Mishkat, 24. 
44. See R. Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism (Lahore, Pakistan: 
hraf, 1970), 42—43. 
B o R a m and Muslim Mysticism (London: Anthone 
Press, 1960), 173. Zaehner bases his conclusion on a passage in al-Ghazali s 
Faysal al-tafriqa bayn al-islam wa al-zandaqa in which the angel Gabriel is a 
different names depending on the angel’s relationship to Cod and others in d i 
cosmos. Al-Ghazali says that the name “one who is obeyed” is given to eic 
*with respect to his being followed on the part of some of the pide n 
“Appendix I: Faysal al-Tafriga bayn al-Islam wa l-Zandaga " ‘1 McCarthy, Freedom 
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and Fulfillment, 155; and al-Ghazali, Faysal al-tafriga, in Al-Qusür al-‘awali, 
ed. Muhammad Mustafa Abū al-'Ali (Cairo: Dar al-Taba‘a al-Muhammadiya, 
1970), 1:134—35. 

According to Zaehner, the word muta‘ is mentioned once in the Qur'àn 
(81:21) and the commentators equate it with Gabriel (Hindu and Muslim 
Mysticism, 173). 

46. See Gairdner's introduction to his translation of al-Ghazali, Mishkat, 
25; and Wensinck, “Ghazali’s Mishkat,” 212. 

47. See Wensinck, “Ghazali’s Mishkat," 211. 

48. See Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes on Intellect, 135. 

49. Ibid., n. 15. 

50. See Lazarus Yafeh, Studies in al-Ghazzéli, 349—411. 

51. Ibid., 362. 

22. This translation of the Mizdn al-'amal is from ibid., 361. I have not 
seen the Arabic text. See also Gairdner's introduction to his translation of 
al-Ghazali, Mishkat, 19. 

53. Discussions of the cosmology and psychology of al-Ghazali have 
remained introductory. For example, Wensinck's *Ghazali's Cosmology and 
Mysticism” mentions the Quranic, hadith, and philosophical sources of al- 
Ghazali’s cosmological descriptions and presents a basic trilevel picture of the 
Islamic universe—the visible world (shahdda), the world of dominion (malakiut), 
and the world of power ( Jabarüt). An appendix entitled “Some Notes on 
al-Ghazali’s Cosmology” in LazarusYafeh’s Studies in al-Ghazzáli adds to 


. Wensinck's analysis in that LazarusYafeh is sensitive to al-Ghazali's linguistic 


style. Hence, she points out important concepts missed by Wensinck, such as 
the innate connection between cosmology and psychology in the soul's search 
for God. But, as she herself admits, her analysis is preliminary. See also 
K. Nakamura, “Imam Ghazili's Cosmology Reconsidered with Special Refer- 
ence to the Concept Jabarüt," Studia Islamica 80 (1994): 29-46. 

24. Wensinck compares passages of The Niche of Lights to passages in 
Plotinus's Enneads and works of other Greek, Christian, and Jewish thinkers 
such as Philo, Stephen bar Sudaile, Isaac of Nineveh, Bar Hebraeus, and 
Goethe in light of their similar understanding of Neoplatonic thought. See 
Wensinck, “Ghazali’s Mishkat," 192—212. 

55. See H. Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, ed. J. Milton Cowan, 
3d ed. (Ithaca, New York: Spoken Language Services, 1976), 1055; and D. B. 
Macdonald, “Tawhid,” in E. J. Brill’s First Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1913-1936 
(New York: E. J. Brill, 1987) 8:704. 

56. See S. H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, 2d ed. (Cambridge: 
Islamic Texts Society, 1987), 21-22; and his work An Introduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines, rev. ed. (Boulder, Colorado: Shambala, 1978), 3-5. 

57. For a summary of the idea of light in the works of al-Ghazali, see 
"Chapter IV:.Symbolism of Light in Al-Ghazzali's Writings," in Lazarus Yafeh, 
Studies in al-Ghazzali, 964—348. 

58. This is a common understanding in Islamic cosmology. See the sections 


"Qualitative Correspondence" and “Qualitative Levels” in Murata, Tao of 
Islam, 27-32. 
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59. See “Appendix IE: Ghazali on Fand’, Annihilation of Self or Absorption 
in God,” in Abd al-Rahman Jami, Lawa’ih: A Treatise on Sifism, trans. E. H. 
Whinfield and Mirza Muhammad Kazvini (Lahore, Pakistan: Islamic Book 
Foundation, 1978), 59-61. g 

60. See al-Ghazāli, Le tabernacle des lumières (Michkat al-anwar), trans. Roger 
Deladrière (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1981); Die Nische der Lichter: Miskāt al- 
anwar, trans. and ed. ^Abd-Elsamad *Abd-Elhamid Elschazli, Philosophische 
Bibliothek Band 390 (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1987); Gairdner's trans- 
lation of Mishkat; and Laura Veccia Vaglieri and Robert Rubinacci, Scritti scelti 
di al-Ghazali a cura di L.V. V e R. R.6, 563—614, as cited by Landolt, “Ghazali and 
"Religionswissenschaft," ” 21n. 9. 


[Author's Introduction] 


l. This hadith is mentioned twice in al-Ghazali's Revivification of the Reli- 
gious Sciences, but without the word “darkness.” See al-Ghazali, faye ; 1:149, 
504. Wensinck’s Concordance, 1:424, has a similar hadith which states “His veil 
is light" in place of “God has . . . darkness.” 

2. A Sufi maxim. 

3. Carl W. Ernst discusses the expression “to divulge the mystery of Lord- 
ship” in his analysis of the life and sayings of al-Hallaj (d. 922) and “Ayn al-Qudat 
Hamadani (d. 1131), two well-known Süfis put to death by the ruling authori- 
ties because of their ecstatic utterances (shathiyat) on the nature of God, which 
were considered “unbelief” by those in power at that time. See Ernst’s Words of 
Ecstasy in Sufism (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1985), 130-32. 

4. This hadith is not in Wensinck’s Concordance. However, it is found twice in 

al-Ghazali, Thya’, 1:33, 147. The longer version on page 33 adds: “Do not 
despise one who possesses knowledge which God has bestowed upon him, 
because God did not despise him when He bestowed it.” See also al-Ghazali, 
The Book of Knowledge: Being a Translation with Notes of The Kitàb al- Ilm of 
Al-Ghazzáli's Yhya? “Ulūm al-Din, trans. Nabih Amin Faris (Lahore, Pakistan: 
Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1962), 49. z 

5. Allusion to Qur’ān 94:1: “Did We not open up your breast for you? 

6. Al-Ghazili attributes this saying, in two slightly different forms, to Jesus 

Christ in the 7Aya^, 1:56—57. 


The First Chapter 


1. Al-Ghazali uses the term “light of the eye" to describe the eye's power 
to see. 

2. This is a sound hadith (see Wensinck, Concordance, 2:71). 

3. See al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 3:7-74. A partial English translation of A Book 
Setting Forth the Wonders of the Heart is provided in Appendix V of al-Ghazali, 


Freedom and Fulfilment, 363-82. l l 
s This ie is not found in Wensinck's Concordance and is not listed in the 


hadith index of al-Ghazali's Ihya’. 
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5. This is in reference to Qur?àn 3:30: “The day every soul shall find what 
it has done of good brought forward, and what it has done of evil." 

6. The term “dominion” (malaküt) is derived from the Qur'àn (6:75; 7:185; 
23:88; 36:83). 

7. An allusion to Qur?àn 14:48: *Upon the day the earth shall be changed 
to other than the earth, and the heavens, and they sally forth unto God, the 
One, the Overwhelming." , 

8. This is an allusion to Qur?àn 95:4-5: “We indeed created man in the 
fairest stature, then We reduced him to the lowest of the low.” 

9. This is a variation of a sound hadith (see Tirmidhi, Iman, 18 and Ahmad 
2:176) that reads, “God created His creatures in darkness, then cast to them 
something of His light.” ; 

10. This hadith is neither mentioned in Wensinck's Concordance nor listed in 
the Aadith index of al-Ghazali’s Thya”. 

Il. This is in reference to the Quranic version of Moses’ encounter with 
God through the burning bush on Mount Sinai. 

12. This is an allusion to Quran 37:164—66: “None of us is there, but has a 
known station; we are those ranged in ranks, we are they that give glory.” 

13. “Those brought near to God” (al-mugarrabün) is a title that the Qur?àn 
(4:172) gives to the angels. 

14. For a discussion of the role and meaning of angels in Islamic cosmology, 
see Sachiko Murata, "Angels," in Islamic Spirituality: Foundations, ed. S. H. Nasr 
(New York: Crossroads, 1987). 

15. Ma ‘“iya, literally “with-ness,” is a term derived from Qur'an 57:4: “He 
is with you wherever you are.” 

16. For an English translation of this book by Burrell and Daher, see al- 
Ghazali, The Ninety-Nine Beautiful Names of God, trans. D. Burrell and N. Daher 
(Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1993). 

17. These are famous ecstatic utterances, the first by al-Hallaj (d. 922) and 
the next two by Aba Yazid Bastami (d. 875). See Ernst, Words of Ecstasy, 3, 11, 
and passim. 

18. “Unification” implies the uniting of two things and is normally con- 
demned as a heresy in Islamic thought when it is used to explain the relation- 
ship between God and His creation. See Chittick and Wilson's discussion of 
"unificationism" in Fakhruddin "Iraqi, Divine Flashes, trans. and ed. William C. 
Chittick and Peter Lamborn Wilson (New York: Paulist Press, 1982), 145-46. 

19. The “lover” here is al-Hallaj, and this is one-half of a line of a famous 
poem by him. 

20. This oft-quoted poem is by Sahib ibn “Abbād (d. 995). See “Iraqi, Divine 
Flashes, 82. 

2]. The descent to the heaven of this world is mentioned in a well-known 
hadith, the text of which is as follows: *Our Lord descends to the heaven of 
this world every night and says, ‘Is there any supplicator? Is there anyone ask- 
ing for forgiveness? " This hadith is provided with minor variations in Muslim, 
Musa‘rin, 17 and Ahmad 2:433 and 3:34. 

22. Al-Ghazali has already cited this as a hadith. 

23. This is a part of a sound hadith (see Bukhari, Rigàq, 38). A variation of 
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this hadith reads as follows: “I love nothing that draws My servant near to Me 
more than [I love] what I have made obligatory for him. My servant never 
ceases drawing near to Me through supererogatory works until I love him. 
-Then when I love him, I am his hearing through which he hears, his sight 
through which he sees, his hand through which he grasps, and his foot through 
which he walks.” This translation is from Murata, Tao of Islam, 253. 

24. The first part of the complete hadith found in Muslim, Birr, 43, is as 
follows: “On the Day of Resurrection God will say, ‘O son of Adam, I was ill 
and you did not visit Me. He will reply, ‘How should I visit Thee, when Thou 
art Lord of the worlds?’ He will reply, ‘Did you not know that my servant so- 
and-so was ill, but you did not visit him? Did you not know that had you visited 
him, you would have found Me with him?’” This translation is from William 
C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al- "Arabi s Metaphysics of Imagination 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 392n. 33. , 

25. Allusion to four Qur’anic verses: "Surely your Lord is God, who create 
the heavens and the earth in six days, and then sat Himself upon the Tode 
governing the affair" (10:3); *He governs the affair from heaven to earth 
(32:5); and also 10:31 and 13:2. Thus, according to al-Ghazali's interpretation 
(tà^wil) of this verse, the perfected seeker governs the levels of his own inner 
world just as God governs the heavens and the earth—or, rather, his See 
ing himself in this state of singularity is identical with God governing himse f. 

26. According to Ibn al-“Arabi (d. e E m E ia ES eee 

ive through marriage and first political and religious successor— 

pe four “rightly guided" caliphs—Abi Bakr (d. 634). See Chittick, Sufi Path 
102, 178, 215, 348. 2. 
HE Abu Bakr's piety he acquired the surname al-Siddiq, "the 
i " during the Prophet’s lifetime. | 
s This rum iol hadith. See Chittick, Faith and Practice, 213, which 
lists Bukhari, Tafsir Sūra, 92, 93; Bukhari, Adab, 120; Bukhari, Qadar, 4; 
Bukhari, Tawhid, 54; and Muslim, Qadar, 6-8. 


The Second Chapter 


1. See note 6 of the First Chapter. The term “kingdom” (mulk) is Qur°anic 
43:85; 45:27; 57:2; 67:1; 85:9). 
2. Isma‘il ibn ‘Umar ibn Kathir’s Qur^ànic commentary states that the 
question was, “Trace the lineage of your Lord for us!” (unsub land rabbaka). See 
his Tafsir al-Qur^àn al-‘azim (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1990), 4:570. 

3. Reference to the hadith, “The veridical dream is one forty-sixth part of 

rophecy.” See Wensinck, Concordance, 1:343. u E 

g H The interpretation is by Ibn Sirin. See al-Ghazali, Thya” 4:362, and the 
English translation in Remembrance of Death and Afterlife, 153. 

5. An allusion to Qur?àn 20:12, in which God commands Moses through 
the burning bush on Mount Sinai: “I am thy Lord; doff thy two sandals; thou 

t in the holy riverbed, Towa." 
= N Al-Ghazáli's distinction here remains somewhat unclear. In paragraphs 
33—34 of this chapter he presents his thoughts on the difference between the 
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presence of divinity, kingship, and lordship, so he probably had well-considered 
reasons for making the present distinction which a blind guess would not illu- 
minate. An adequate answer would entail a complete perusal of al-Ghazali's 
extant writings on this topic, assuming that he explained or even mentioned 
this matter anywhere else. i 

7. An allusion to a well-known prophetic saying, which is not accepted by 
the specialists: “He who knows himself knows his Lord.” See Chittick, Sufi 
Fath of Knowledge, 396n. 22. 

8. The “All-Merciful” version is not found in the standard sources. In the 
instances where al-Ghazali quotes this hadith in the Ihyà?, he employs the 
standard version, “in His form.” Chittick, quoting Ibn al-"Arabi, says, "Though 
this [the All-Merciful] version is not accepted by the authorities in the trans- 
mission of the hadith (ashab al-nagl), ‘it has been shown to be sound (sahih) 
by unveiling (kashf) ” (Sufi Path of Knowledge, 399—400n. 4). The word *sound" 
(sahih) is a technical term used by scholars of hadith to indicate that a hadith 
is of reliable origin and not questionable—in which case the term “weak” 
(da “if) is used. 

9. See ibid., 412n. 5. 

10. This is a sound hadith. See Wensinck, Concordance, 6:52. 

Il. In a related passage in “Wonders of the Heart,” al-Ghazali says: “The 
pig is appetite, for a pig is not blameworthy because of its color, shape, and form, 
but because of its greed, burning thirst, and eager desire. The dog is anger, for 
the rapacious predator and the vicious dog are not ‘dog’ and ‘predator’ because 
of their form, color, and shape. The true meaning of ‘predatoriness’ is rapacity, 
animosity, and viciousness.” Translation is from Murata, Tao of Islam, 258. See 
also al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 3:9, and his Freedom and Fulfillment, 376-78. 

12. An allusion to Qur?an 7:20-25, in which the banishment of Adam and 
Eve from the Garden is brought about through Satan, who “leads astray 
through delusion” (7:22). 

I3. This is a sound hadith. Sce Wensinck, Concordance, 1:416. 

14. See note 3 above. l 

15. The other two branches seem to be knowledge of the sciences of unveil- 
ing (that is, knowledge of the objects of faith—God, the angels, the prophets, 
the Last Day, etc.) and the ability to perform miracles. See Chittick, Faith and 

Practice, 89. 

16. Compare the following passage from al-Ghazali, Al-magsad al-asnā 
Si sharh ma‘ani asma’ Allah al-husná, ed. Fadlou A. Shehadi (Beirut: Dar al- 
Machreq, 1971), 13436: “Just as an infant in the cradle finds it difficult to 
understand the reality of discrimination, and the discriminating child finds it 
difficult to understand the reality of reason and the wonders that become 
unveiled in reason’s stage before he reaches it, so also the stage of reason finds 
it difficult to understand the stages of friendship and prophecy.” Translation is 
from Chittick, Faith and Practice, 194. 

17. See paragraphs 32—33 of the First Chapter. 

18. Al-qustas al-mustagim. Al-Ghazali wrote this small treatise against a 
Batinite’s accusation that a Muslim must follow the Batinite’s hidden infalli- 
ble teacher because true knowledge is impossible to ascertain without him. 
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19. This is a variation of a sound hadith that reads, “Your love for a thing 


makes you blind and deaf.” See Wensinck, Concordance, 1:409. 


The Third Chapter 


1. Gairdner and Landolt attempt to find Islamic and non-Islamic theologi- 


cal groupings that correspond to al-Ghazali's classification, and some of their . 


interpretations of those groups not explicitly named in the text are included 
in the notes that follow. Landolt provides a more thorough analysis than 
Gairdner, along with a great number of references to the texts of the ee 
he classifies. See Gairdner in the introduction to his translation of al-Ghazali, 
Mishkat, 9-14; and Landolt, “Ghazali and "Religionswissenschaft, : 31-52. 
2. This Aadith is not found in Wensinck's Concordance, but it is mentioned 
ice in al-Ghazali's Ihya’, 1:52 and 4:458. aie 
ae mus Mera pee in the Qur^ànic reference to kubb al-shahawat, “the 
objects of appetite" (3:14). 
es isa uH hadith. See Wensinck, Concordance, 1:283. - u 
5. Landolt designates this group in general as polytheists. See his “Ghazali 
‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 33. 
ores Maure that these are “the polytheists of Hellenic (? € 
Indian) type." See the introduction to his translation of al-Ghazali, JEHAN 10: 
7. Gairdner identifies this group as the fire worshippers or Magians; ibid. 
8. These names refer to Zoroastrian religious beliefs. Yazdan is the prince 
ple of light, while Ahriman is its dark opposite. See V. F a bed 
in E. J. Brill's First Encyclopedia of Islam, 1913-1936 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
cn are the monotheist “Corporealists,” according to Landolt, 
^ ali and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 33. f 
eR ae which gives something a body ¢ jism): “The lcu 
as indicated by their name, are those who maintain that God has a body 
itti ith and Practice, 194). 
puce was a name m to a sect which grew in the central os 
eastern parts of the Islamic world from the mum century until the ipn 
invasion. They followed the teachings of Abü Abd Allah Muhamma Hs 
Karràm (d. 868-69), whose doctrines included a belief ‘that God is a sub- 
stance (djawhar) . . . and that He had a body (djism) finite in a certain direction 
when He comes into contact (mumássa) with the throne, thus interpreting 
the much-discussed kur°anic verse XX,5, al-Rahmdan ‘ala E arsh istawa, ‘the 
Merciful One has sat down firmly on the throne . . . .'" (C. E. Bosworth, 


“Karramiyya,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978) — 


4:667—69; original spelling retained.) MOMS 
12. Gud says that these are "extreme Hanbalites: Zahirites"; but 
Landolt does not think Hanbalites belong in this category. See Landolt, 


“Ghazali and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 35. PN 
13. Landolt calls these the Muslim “Attributists.” Ibid., 33. The first of 


these two groups is identified by Gairdner as “early literalists; Hanbalites; 
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early Ash'arites." The second group is the "later Ash‘arites,” according to him. 
See the introduction to his translation of al-Ghazali, Mishkat, 11—12, 

14. Gairdner says that this refers to “Hasan al-Basri, al-Sháfi*i, and others 
of the bila kaifa school” (ibid., 12). Landolt adds early Mu‘tazila thought and 
certain philosophical teachings of the early Islamic philosopher al-Kindi. See 
his “Ghazali and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 39, 

15. Here al-Ghazili is comparing the angelic “lord” of each type with the 
similitudes of light found in his previous discussion in paragraphs 11—15 of 
the Second Chapter. There he explained that the light of the stars, the moon, 
and the sun found in the Qur'anic story of Abraham's search for his “lord” 
(Qur'àn 6:76-79) are similitudes of those angels encountered by Abraham in 
his journey. First Abraham viewed an angel whose similitude of light in this 
world is that of the stars. He took this angel to be his lord; but after realizing 
that this angel's light, like starlight, was deficient through setting, he knew it 
could not be his lord. So he climbed from that level to the level of an angel 
whose similitude of light in this world is moonlight. As before, this next angel's 
deficiency of light then prompted him to climb to the level of an even higher 
existent being whose light had the similitude of this world's sunlight. Finally, 
Abraham realized his previous mistakes and turned his face to the true Lord, 
who is the originator and source of all these lights. In al-Ghazali's present dis- 
cussion, the people who have reached this last mentioned level are called 
"those who have arrived" (al-wasilün). But he goes on to indicate that even 
these people are divided into a heirarchy. 

16. According to Gairdner in the introduction to his translation of al- 
Ghazali’s Mishkat, these are the Safi philosophers and perhaps al-Farabi (12). 

17. According to Gairdner, these are also Safi philosophers and al-Ghazali 
himself at an earlier point in his life; see the introduction to his translation of 
al-Ghazali’s Mishkat, 13. Landolt argues that this third group consists of the 
Ismá*ilis; see his “Ghazali and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 42-43. 

I8. Al-wasiliin. Al-Ghazali mentions that Abraham and Muhammad belong 
to this last group. Landolt in his *Ghazali and "Religionswissenschaft, " reserves 
this group for the Süfis and adds that "they are mystics in the Neoplatonic 
sense of the term—and in the sense in which Avicenna may be said to have 
been a mystic" (50). 

19. See paragraphs 45—46 of the First Chapter. 

20. Perhaps al-Ghazali has in mind here the well-known "Night Journey" 
(mi ‘raj) of the Prophet in which, in a single night, Muhammad journeyed 
through all the levels of created existence to God. 
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